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‘SELECTED POETRY. 


rode with his bride through the native woods, every 
stream claimed her as u relative, one was a brother, 
another an uncle, another a cousin. 

We rode on amusing ourselves with applying their fan- 
ciful tale. to the charming scenery around us, unti! we 
came to a lowly gray-stone farm house, of ancient date, 
situated in a solitary glen,on the margin of the brook,and 
overshadowed by venerable trees. It went by the name, 
as I was told, of the Weir Mill farm house. With the 
rustic mansion was connected a little tale of real life, 
some circumstances of which were related to me on the 
spot, and others I collected in the course of my sojourn 
at the Abbey. 

Not long after Colonel Wildman had purchased the es- 
tate ot Newstead, he made it a visit for the purpose of| 
planning repairs and alterations. As he was rambling 
one evening, about dusk, in company with his architect, 
through this little piece of woodland, he was struck 
with its peculiar characteristics, and then, for the first 
time, compared it to the haunted wood of Undine. While 
he was making the remark, a smal] female figure, in 
white, flitted by without speaking a word, or indeed 
appearing to notice them. Her steps were scarcely 
heard as she passed, and her form was indistinct in the 
twilight. 

‘‘What a figure,” exclaimed Colonel Wildman, ‘for a 
fairy or sprite! How much a poet or a romance writer 
would make of such an apparition, at such a time and in 
such a place.” 

.He began to congratulate himself upon having some 
elfin inhabitant for his haurited wood, when, on proceed- 
ing a few paces, he found a white frill lying in the path, 
which had evidently fallen from the figure that had just 
passed. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘after all, this is neither sprite nor 
fairy, but a being of flesh, and blood, and muslin.” 
Continuing on, he came to where the road passed by an 
old mill in front of: the Abbey. The people of the mill 
were at the door. He paused and enquired whether any 
And go in the gloom of a closing tomb visiter had been at the Abbey, but was answered in the 

sieacecahedl negative. 
s dA ‘*Has no body passed by here?”’ 

**No one, sir.” 

“That’s strange! Surely I met a female in white, who 
must have passed along this path.” 

“Oh, sir, you mean the Little White Lady—oh, yes, 
she passed by here not long since.” 

“The Little White Lady! And pray who is the Little 
White Lady?!” 

“Why, sir, that nobody knows, she lives in the Weir 
Mill farm house, down in the skirts of the wood. She 
comes to the Abbey every morning, keeps about it all 
day, and goes away at night. 


ed to her, and suffered her to wander about unmolested: 
their distrust of her subsided on discovering that most of 
her peculiar and lonely habits arose from the misfortune of 
being deafanddumb. Still she. was regarded with some 
degree of shyness, for it was the common opinion that she 
was not exactly in her right mind. 

Colonel Wildman’s sister was informed of all these cir- 
cumstances by the servants of the Abbey, among whom 
the Little White Lady was a theme of frequent discus- 
sion. The Abbey and its monastic environs being haunt- 
ed ground, it was natural that a mysterious visitant of the 
kind, and one supposed to be under the influence of mental 
hallucination, should inspire awe in a person unaccus- 
tomed to the place. As Colonel Wildman’s sister was 
one day walking along a broad terrace of the garden, she 
suddenly beheld thé Little White Lady coming towards 
her, and, in the surprise and agitation of the moment, turn- 
ed and ran into the house. 

Day after day now elapsed, and nothing more was seen 
of this singular personage. Colonel Wildman at length 
arrived at the Abbey, and his sister mentioned to him her 
rencounter and fright in the garden. It brought.to mind 
his own adventure with the Little White Lady in the 
wood of Undine, and he was surpriseé to find that she still 
continued her mysterious wanderings about the Abbey.— 
The mystery was soon explained. Immediately after his 
arrival he received a letter written in the most minute and 
delicate female hand, and in elegant and even eloquent 
language. It was from the Little White Lady. She had 
noticed and. been shocked by the abrupt retreat of Colonel 
Wildman’s sister on seeing her in the garden walk, and 
expressed her unhappiness at being an object of alarm to 
any of his family. She explained the motives of her fre- 
quent and long visits to the Abbey, which proved to bea 
singularly enthusiastic idolatry of the genius of Lord By- 
ron, and a solitary and passionate delight in haunting the 
scenes hé had once inhabited. She hinted at the infirmi- 
ties which cut her off from all social communion with her 
fellow beings, and at her situation in life as desolate and 
bereaved; and concluded by hoping that he would not de- 
prive her of her only comfort, the permission of visting 
the Abbey occasionally, and lingering about its walks and 
gardens. 

Colonel Wildman now made further inquiries concern- 
ing her, and found that she was a great favorite with the 
people of the farm house where she boarded, from the gen- 
tleness, quietude, and innocence of her manners. When 
at home, she passed the greater part of her time in a small 
sitting room, reading and writing. 

Colonel Wildman immediately called on her at the farm 
house. Shereceived him with some agitation and em- 
barrassment, but his frankness and urbanity soon put her 
at her ease. She was past the bloom of youth, a pale ner- 
She speaks to nobody, and] vous little being, and apparently deficient in most of her 
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MAN LIKENED TO A STREAM. 








BY CAMBRIA JONES. 





Composed during a walk on his way to Snowden. 


A stream came from a mountain’s side, 
A babbling stream, a thing of play. 

And it leap’d like a child, as the morning smil’d 
Upon its joyous way. 


It was a clear and gentle stream, 
It claim’d the sunshine as a brother, 
And the twain did play, ina childish way, 
Like twins of some young mother. 





And now the stream did gather strength, 
And now the stream more stately flowed, 

And the sunshine heat was waxing great, 
That on its surface glow’d. © 


The sunshine burns upona river, 
That once a babbling stream did play; 

Asa thing of thought, with passion wrought, 
That river takes its way. 


Upon the sun a cloud is lying, 
Upon the river twilight closes, 

The night is hieing, the day is dying— 
That river ne’er reposes. 


And whether it sink in its mother earth, 
Or whether it melt in the boundless sea, 

Or whether it mount where the clouds have birth, 
It cannot cease to be. 


And so the child.of man comes forth, 
And so he’sseen for afew brief years, 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


CURIOUS HISTORY. 

The most singular case of partial insanity which we recol- 
lect to have seen any account of, is related in the second num- 
ber of Washington Irving’s “Crayon Miscellany.” . It is the 
history of the “Little White Lady,” who was so completely 
infatuated with admiration of the genius of Lord Byron, that 
she took up her residence upon the Newstead estate, in order 
that she might spend her time in the former haunts of her 


idol-poet, (Who was at the time'in Greece,) reading and reci- 
ting his poetry,and lauding him in verses of her own.—The 
circulation of the “Crayon Miscellany,?? has unquestiona- 
bly been very great; but our paper may. penetrate into many 
anook and corner, where there is no chance of a new book, 
however excellent and popular, findingits way. We therefore 
copy the history of the Little White Lady for the gratifica- 
tion of such of our readers as may not have an opportunity of 
teading the “Miscellany.” Though long, we give it entire; 
for it possesses too much interest to have any part of it, omitt- 
d.— Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE LITTLE WHITE LADY, 


In the course of a morning’s ride with Colonel Wild- 
man, about the Abbey lands, we found ourselves in one of 
the prettiest little wild woods immaginable. The road to it 
had lead ws among rocky ravines overhung with thickets, 
and now wound through birchen dingles and among beau- 


we are rather shy of her, for we don’t know what to make 


of her.” 


to London, and was absent for some time. 


its daily to the Abbey. 


of her countenance. 


Colonel Wildman new concluded that it was some ar- 
tist or amateur employed in making sketches of the Ab- 
bey, and thought no more about the matter. ‘He went 
In the interim, 
his sister, who was newly married, came with her hus- 
band to pass the honey-moon at the Abbey. The Little 
White Lady still resided in the Weir Mill farm house, on 
the border of the haunted wood, and continued her vis- 
Her dress was always the same, 
a white gown with a little black spencer or bodice, and a 
white hat with ashort veil that screened the upper part 
Her habits were shy, lonely, and 
silent; She spoke to no one, and sought no companion- 
ship, excepting with the Newfoundland dog, that had be- 
longed to Lord Byron. His friendship she secured by 
caressing him and occasionally bringing him food, and 


physical organs, for in addition to being deafand dumb, 
she saw but imperfectly. They carried on @ communica- 
tion by means of a small slate, which she drew out of her 
reticule, and on which they wrote their questions and re- 
plies. In writing ‘or reading she always approached her 
eyes close to the written characters. we 

This defective organization was accompanied by a mor- 
bid sensibility almost amounting to disease. She had not 
been born deaf and dumb; but had jost her hearing in a fit 
of sickness, and with it the power of distinct articulation. 
Her life had evidently been chequered and unhappy, she 
was apparently without family or friend, a lonely desolate 
being, cut off from society by her infirmities. 

“J am always amongst strangers,” said she, ‘as much 
so in my native-country, as I could be in the remotest parts 
of the world. By all I am considered as a stranger and 
an alien, noone will acknowledge any connexion with me. 
I seem not to belong to the human species.” 


he became the companion of her solitary walks. She 
avoided alk strangers, and wandered about the retired 
parts of the garden; sometimes sitting for hours, by the 
tree on which Lord Byron had carved his name, or at the 
foot of the monument, which he had erected among the 


Such was the circumstances that Colonel Wildman was 
able .to draw forth in the course of his conversation, and 
they strongly interested him in favor of this poor enthu- 
siast. He was too devout an admirer of Lord Byron him- 
self, not to sympathize in this extraordinary zeal of one of 


tiful groves and clumps of elms and beeches. A limped 
tillof sparkling water, winding and doubling in perplex- 
ed mazes,crossed our path repeatedly ,so as to give the wood 
the appearance of being watered by numerous rivulets. 








he solitary and romantic look of this piece of woodland, 
and the frequent recurrence of its mazy stream, put him 
m mind, Colonel Wildman said, of the little German fai- 
ty tale of the Undine, in which is recorded the adventures 


ruins of the chapel. Sometimes she read, sometimes she 
wrote with a pencil on a small slate which she carried 


his votaries, and he entreated her to renew her visits to 





of a knight who had married a water nymph. As he 


reverie. 





with her, but much of her time was passed ina kind of 


The people about the place gradually became accustom- 


the Abbey, assuring her that the edifice and its grounds 

should always be open to Ler. 
The Little White Lady now resumed her daily walks in 

the Monk’s Garden, and her occasional seat at the foot of 
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the monument, she was shy and diffident, however, and 
evidently fearful of intruding. If any persons were walk- 
ing in the garden she would avoid them,.and seek the most 
remote parts; and was at a sprite, only by. gleams 
and glimpses, as she glided among the groves and thickets. 
Many of her feelings and fancies, during these lonely 
rambles, were embodied in verse, noted down on her tab- 
let, and transferred to paper in the evening on her return 
tothe farm house. Some of these verses now lie before 
me, written with considerable harmony of versification, 
but chiefly curious as being -illustrative of that singular 
and enthusiastic jdolatry with which she almost worship- 
ped the genius of Byron, or rather, the romantic image of 
him formed by her imagination. 

Two or three extracts may not be unacceptable. The 
following are from a long rhapsody addressed ta Lord By- 
Ton: 


“By what dread charm thou rulest the mind 
t is not given for us to know; 
We glow with feelings undefined, 
Nor can explain from whence they flow. 


Not that fond love which passion breathes 
* And youthful hearts inflame ; 
The soul a nobler homage gives, 

And bows to thy great name. 


Oft have we own’d the muses’ skill 
And proved the power of song, 

But sweetest notes ne’er woke the thrill 
That solely to thy verse bélong. 


This—but far more, for thee we prave, 
Something that bears a holier name, 

Than the pure dream of early love, 
Or friendship’s nobler flame. 


Something divine—Oh! what it is 
Thy muse alone can tell, 

So sweet, but so profound the bliss 
We dread to break the spell.” 


This singular and romantic infatuation, for sueh it might 
truly be called, was entirely spiritual and ideal, for, as she 
herself declares in another of her rhapsodies, she had ne- 
ver beheld Lord Byron; he was, to her, a mere phantom of 
the brain. 


“T ne’er have drunk thy glance—Thy form 
My earthly eye has never seen, 

Thou oft when fancy’s visions warm, 
It greets me in some blissful dream. 


Greets me, as greets the sainted seer 
Some radiant visitant from high, 

When heaven’s own strains break on his ear, 
And wrap his soul in ecstasy.” 


Her‘poetical wanderings and musings were not confin- 
ed to the Abbey grounds, but extended to all parts of the 
neighborhood connected with the memory of Lord Byron, 
and among the rest to the groves and gardens of Annes- 
ley Hall, the seat of his early passion for Miss Chaworth. 
One of her, poetical effusions mentions her having seen 
from Howet’s Hill in Annesley Park, a ‘‘sylph like form,” 
in a car drawn by wmilk-white horses, passing by the foot 
of the hill, who proved to be the ‘favorite child,” seen by 
Lord Byron, in his memorable interview with Miss Cha- 
worth after her marriage. That favorite child was now 
a blooming girl approaching to womanhood, and seems to 
have understood something of the character and story of 
this singular visitant, and to have treated her with gentle 
sympathy. The Little White Lady expresses in touching 
terms, in a note to her verses, her sense of this gentle 
courtesy. ‘The benevolent condescension,” says she, ‘of 
that amiable’ and interesting young lady, to the unfortu- 
nate writer of these lines, will remain engraved upon a 

teful memory, till the vital spark that now. animates a 
eart that too sensibly feels, and too seldom experiences 
such kindness, is for ever extinct.” 

’ In the meantime, Colonel Wildman, in occasional in- 
terviews, had obtained further particulars of the story of 
the stranger, and found that poverty was added to the oth- 
er evils of her forlorn and insolated state. Her name was 
Sophia Hyatt. She was the daughter of a country bock- 
seller, but both her parents had died several years before. 
At their death her sole dependance was upon her brother, 
who allowed her a small annuity on her share of the pro- 
perty left by their father, and which remained in his hands. 
Her brother, who was a captain of a merchant vessel, re- 
moved with his family to America, leaving her almost a- 
lone in ‘the world, for she had no other relative in England 
but a cousin, of whom she knew almost nothing. She re- 
ceived her annuity regularly for a time, but unfortunately 
her brother died in the West Indies, leaving his affairs in 
confusion, and his estate overhung by several commercial 
claims, which threatened to swallow up the whole. Um 
der these disastrous circumstances, her annuity suddenly 
ceased; she had in vain tried to obtain a renewal of it 
from the widow, or even an account of the state of her 
brother’s affairs. Her letters for three years past had’ re- 

. mained ananswered, and she would have been exposed to 
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the hortors of the most abject want, but for a pittance 
quarterly doled out to her by her cousin in England. 

Colonel Wildman entered with characteristic benevo- 
lence into the story of hertroubles. He saw that she was 
a helpless, unprotected being, unable from her infirmities 
and her ignorance of the world, to prosecute her just 
claims. He obtained from her the address of her relations 
in America, and of the commercial cannexion of her bro- 
ther; promised through the medium of his own agents in 
Liverpool, to institute an inquiry into the situation of her 
brother’s affairs, and to forward any letters she might 
write, so as to insure their reaching their place of destina- 
tron. 

Inspired with some faint hopes, the Little White Lady 
continued her wanderings about the Abbey and its neigh- 
borhood. The delicacy and timidity of her deportinent 
increased the interest already felt for her by Mrs. Wild- 
man.. That lady, with her wanted kindness, sought to 
make acquaintance with her, and inspired her with confi- 
dence. She invited her into the Abbey; treated her with 
the most delicate attention, and, seeing that she had a 
great turn for reading, offered her the Joan of any books in 
her possession. She borrowed a few, particularly the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, but soon returned them, the 
writings of Lord Byron seemed to form the only study in 
which she delighted, and when not occupied in reading 
those, her time was passed in passionate meditations on 
his genius. Her enthusiasm spread an ideal world around 
her in which she moved and existed as in a dream, for- 
getful at times of the real miseries that beset her in her 
mortal state. ° 

One ef her rhapsodies is, however,of a very melancho- 
ly cast; anticipating her own death, which her fragile 
frame and growing infirmities rendered but too probable. 
It is headed by the following paragraph: 

‘¢‘Written beneath the tree on Crowholt Hill, where it is 
my wish to be interred, (if I should die in Newstead.”) 

I sybjoin a few of the stanzas: they are addressed to 
Lord Byron: 
Pe “Thou, while thou stand’st beneath this tree 
. While by thy foot this earth is press’d, 
Think, here the wanderer’s ashes be— 

And wilt thousay, sweet be thy rest! 


* * * * * * * 


*T would add even to a seraph’s bliss, 
Whose sacred charge thou then may be, 

To guide—to guard—yes, Byron! yes, 
That glory is reserved for me. 


If woes below may plead above 
A frail heart’s errors, mine forgiven, 
To that “high world” [-soar, where “love 
Surviving” forms the bliss of Heaven. 


O wheresoe’er, in realms above, 
Assign’d my spirit’s now abode, 

*Twill watch thee with a seraph’s love, 
*Till thou too soar’st to meet thy God. 


And here, beneath this lonely tree— 
Beneath the earth thy feet have press’d, 
My dust shall sleep—once dear to thee 
These scenes—here may the wanderer rest!” 


In the midst of lier reveries and rhapsodies, tidings 
reached Newstead of the untimely death of Lord Byron.— 
How they were received by this humble but passionate de- 
votee I could not ascertain; her life was too obscure and 
lonely to furnish much personal anecdote, but among her 
political effusions are several written in a broken and ir- 
regular manner, and evidently under great agitation. 

The following sonnet is the most coherent and most de- 
scriptive of her peculiar state of mind: 


“Weil, thou art gone—but what wert thou to me? 
I neversaw thee—never heard thy voice, 
Yet my soul seemed to claim affiance with thee. 
The Roman bard has sung of fields Elysian, 
Where the soul sojourns ere she visits earth; 
Sure it was there my spirit knew thee, Byron! 
Thine image haunteth me like a past vision; 
It hath enshrined itself in my hearts core: 
»Tis my soul’s soul—it fills the whole creation. 
For I do live but in that world ideal 
Which the muse peopleth with her bright fancies, 
And of that world thou art a monarch real, 
Nor ever earthly sceptre ruled a kingdom, 
With sway so potent as thy lyre, the mind’s dominion.” 


Taking all the circumstances here adduced into consid- 
eration, it is evident that this strong excitement and ex- 
clusive occupation of the mind upon one subject, operating 
upon a system in a high state of morbid irritability, was 
in danger of producing that ‘species of mental derange- 
ment called monomania. ‘The poor little being was aware, 
herself, of the dangers of her case, and alluded to it-in the 
following passage of a letter to Colonel Wildman, which 


evil ever conjured up by the human mind. , 
“I have long,” writes she, *‘ too sensibly felt the decay 





Hof my mental faculties, which I consider as the certain in- 


~ 





presents one of the most lamentable pictures of anticpated } 








dication of that dreaded calamity which I anticipate with 
such terror. A strange idea has long haunted my ming 
that Swift’s dreadful fate will be mine. It is not ordinary 
insanity I so much apprehend, but something worse—abgo. 
lute idiotism! 

“Q sir! think what I must suffer from such an ideg 
without an earthly friend to look up to for protection in 
such a wretched state—exposed to the indecent insults 
which such spectacles always excite. But I daré not 
dwell upon the thought; it would faciliate the event I go 
mueh dread, and contemplate with horror. Yet I cannot 
help thinking from people’s behaviour to me at times, and 
from after reflections upon my conduct, that symptoms of 
the disease are already apparent.” 

Five months passed away, but the letters written 5 
her, and forwarded by Colonel Wildman to America rela. 
tive to her brother’s affairs, remained unanswered; the jn. 
quiries instituted by the Colonel had as yet proved equal. 
ly fruitless. A deeper gloom and despondency now seem. 
ed to gather upon her mind. She began to talk of leaving 
Newstead, and repairing to London, in the vague hope of 
obtaining relief or redress by instituting some legal pro. 
cess to ascertain and enforce the will of her deceased bro. 
ther. Weeks elapsed, however, before she could summon 
up sufficient resolution to tear herself away from the scene 
of poetical fascination. The following simple: stanzas, 
selected from a number written about the time, express 
in humble rhymes the melancholy that preyed upon her 
spirits: 


“Farewell to thee, Newstead, thy time-riven towers 
Shall meet the fond gaze of the pilgrim no more; 

No more may she roam through thy walks and thy bowers, 
Nor muse in thy cloisters at eve’s pensive hour. 


Oh how shall I leave you, ye hillsand ye dales, 
When lost insad musing, though sad not unblest, 

A lone pilgrim I stray—Ah! in these lonely vales, 
Ihoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest. 


Yet rest is far distant—in the dark vale of death, 
Alone shall I find it, an outcast forlorn— 

But hence vain complaints, though by fortune bereft 
Of all that could solace in life’s early morn. 


Is not man from his birth doomed a pilgrim to roam 
O’er the world’s dreary. wilds, whence by fortune’s rude 
ust 


? 
In his path, if some flowret of joy chanced to bloom, 
Itis torn and its foilage laid low in the dust.” 


At length she fixed upon a day fur her departure. On 
the day previous, she paid a farewell visit te the Abbey; 
wandering over every part of the grounds and garden; 
pausing and lingering at every place particularly associat- 
ed with the recollection of Lord Byron; and passing a long 
time seated at the foot of the monument, which she used 
to call ‘ther altar.” Seeking Mrs. Wildman, she placed 
in her hands a sealed packet, with an earnest request that 
she would not open it until after her departure from the 
neighborhood. ‘This done, she took an affecting leave of 
— and with many bitter tears: bade farewell to the Ab- 

ey. ; 

On retiring to her room that evening, Mrs. Wildman 
could not refrain from inspecting the légacy of this singu- 
lar being. On opening the packet, she found a numberof 
fugitive poems, written in a most delicate and minute 
hand, and evidently the fruits of her reveries and medita- 
tions during her lonely rambles: from these the foregoing 
extracts have been made. These were accompanied by 4 
voluminous letter, written with the pathos and eloquence 
of genuine feeling, and depicting her peculiar situation 
and singular state of mind in dark but painful colors. 

‘The last time,” says she, ‘that I had the pleasure of 

seeing you in the garden, you asked me. why I feave New- 
stead; when I told you my circumstances obliged me, the 
expression of concern which I fancied I observed in your 
look and manner would have encouraged me to have been 
explicit at the time, but from my inability of expressing 
myself verbally.” . 
' She then goes on to detail precisely her pecuniary cit- 
cumstances, by which it appears that her whole depen- 
dance for subsistence was on an allowance of thirteen 
pounds a year from her cousin, who bestowed it through® 
feeling of pride, lest his relative should come upon the 
parish. Duringtwo years this pittance had been augment- 
ed from other sources, to twenty three pounds, but the last 
year it had shrunk within its original bounds, and was 
yilded so grudgingly, that she could not feel sure of its 
continuance from one quarter to another. More than 
once it had been withheld on slight pretences, and she was 
in constant dread lest it should be entirely withdrawn. 

“It is with extreme reluctance,” observed she, ‘‘that I 
have so far exposed my unfortunate situation; but I thought 
you expected to know something mote of it, and I feared 
that Colonel Wildman, deceived by appearances, might 
think that I am in no immediate want, and that the delay 
of a few weeks, or months, respecting the inquiry, can be 
of no material consequence. It is absolutely necessary to 
the success of the business that Colonel Wildman should 
know the exact state of my circumstances without reserve, 
that he may be enabled to make a correct representation of 
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them,to any gentleman whom he intends to interest, who, 
] presume, if they are not of America themselves, have 
gome connexions there, through whom my friends may be 
convinced of the reality of my distress, if they pretend to 
doubt it, as I suppose they do: but to be more explicit is 
jmpossible; it would -be'too humiliating to particularize 
the circumstances of the embarrassment in which I am 
unhappily involved—my utter destitution. To disclose 
all might, too, be liable to an inference which I hope I am 
not so void of delicacy, of natural pride, as to endure the 
thought of. Pardon me,'madam, for thus giving trouble 
where I have no right to do—compelled to throw myself 
upon Colonel Wildman’s humanity, to entreat his earnest 
exertions in my behalf, for it is now my only resource.— 
Yet do not too much despise me for thus submitting to im- 
perious necessity—it is not love of life, believe me ‘it is 
not, nor anxiety for its preservation. . I cannot say, ‘‘There 
are things that make the world dear to me,”—for in the 
world there is not an object to make me wish to linger here 
another hour, could I find that rest and peace in the grave 
which I have never found on earth, and I fear will be deni- 
ed me there.” 

Another part of her letter deve'opes more completely 
the dark despondency hinted at in the conclusion of the 
foregoing extract—and presents a lamentable instance of 
amind diseased, which sought in vain, amidst sorrow and 
calamity, the sweet consolations of religious faith. 

“That my, existence has hitherto been prolonged,” says 
she, ‘‘often beyond what I have thought to have been its 
destined period, is astonishing to myself. Often when my 
situation has been as desperate, as hopeless, or more so, if 
possible, than it is at present, some unexpected interposi- 
tion of Providence has rescued me from a fate that has ap- 
peared inevitable. I do not particularly allude to recent 
circumstances cr latter years, for from my earlier years I 
have been the child of Providence—then why should I dis- 
trust itscare now. I do not distrust it—neither do I trust 
it. 1 feel perfectly unanxious, unconcerned, and indiffer- 
ent to the future; but this is not trust in Providence—not 
that trust which alone claims its protection. I know this 
isa blameable indifference—it is more—for it reaches to 
the interminable future. It turns'almost with disgust from 
the bright prospects which religion offers for the consola- 
tion and- support of the wretched, and to which I was ear- 
ly taught, by an almost adored mother, to look forward to 
with hope and joy; but to me they can afford no consola- 
tion. Not that I doubt the sacred truths that religion in- 
culcates. I cannot doubt—though I confess I have some- 
times tried to do so, because I no longer wish for that im- 
mortality of which it assures us. My only wish now is 
for rest and peace—endless rest. ‘‘For rest—but not to 
feel ’tis rest,” but I cannot delude myself with the hope 
that such rest willbe my lot: I feel an internal evidence, 
stronger than any arguments that reason or religion can 
enforce, that I have that within me which is imperishable; 
that drew not its origin from the ‘clod of the valley.” With 
this conviction, but without a hope to brighten the pros- 
‘pect of that dread future: 


“I dare-not look beyond the tomb 
Yet cannot hope for peace before.” 


“Such an unhappy frame of mind, I am sure, madam, 
must excite your commiseration. It is perhaps owing, in 
part at least, to the solitude in which I have lived, I may 
say, even in the midst of society; when I have mixed in it; 
as my infirmities entirely exclude me from that sweet in- 
tercourse of kindred spirits—that sweet solace of refined 
conversation; the little intercourse I have at any time'with 
those around me cannot be termed conversation—they are 


associated me (but rarely indeed) with superior and calti- 
vated minds, who have not disdained to admit me to their 
society, they could not -by all their generous efforts, even 
in early youth, Jure from my dark soul the thoughts that 
loved to lie buried there, nor inspire me with the courage 
to attempt their disclosure; and yet of all the pleasures of 
polished life which fancy, has often pictured to me in such 
vivid colors, there is not one that I have so ardently covet- 
ed’as that sweet reciprocation of ideas, the supreme bliss of 
enlightened minds in the hour of social convérse. But 
this I knew was not decreed for me— 


.“Yet this was in my nature—” Se 
but since the loss of my hearing, I-have always been inca- 
pable of verbal conversatidn. I need not, however, in- 
form you, madam, of this. At the first interview with 
which you favored me, you quickly discovered my peculiar 
unhappiness in this respect: you perceived from my man- 
ner, that any attempt to draw me into conversation would 
be in vain—had it been otherwise perhaps you would not 
have disdained now and then, to have soothed the lonely 
wandérer with yours. I have sometimes fancied, when I 
have seen you in the walk, that you seemed to wish to en- 
courage me to throw myself in your way, Pardon me if 
my imagination, too apt to beguile me with such dear allu- 
sions, has deceived me into too presumptuous an idea here. 





‘You must have, observed that I generally endeavored to a- 
void both you and Colonel Wildman. It was to spare 


your generous hearts the pain of witnessing distress you 
could not alleviate. Thus-cut off, as it were, from all hu- 
man society, I have been compelled to live in a world of 
my own, and certainly with the beings with which my 
world is peopled, I am at no loss to converse. But though f 
I love solitude and am never in want of subjects to amuse 
my fancy, yet solitude too much indulged in must neces- 
sarily have an unhappy effect upon the mind, which, whert 
left to seek for resources solely within itself, wlll unayoid- 
ably, in hours of gloom aud despondency, brood over cor- 
roding thoughts that prey upon the spirits, and sometimes 
terminate in confirmed misanthropy—especially with those 
who, from constitution, or early misfortunes, are inclined to 
melancholy, and to view human nature in its dark shaces. 
And have I not cause for gloomy reflections? The utter 
loneliness of my lot would alone have rendered existence | 
a curse to one whose heart nature has formed -glowing 
with all the warmth of social affection, yet withqut an ob- 
ject on which to place it—without one natural connexion, 
one earthly friend to appeal to, to shield me from the con- 
tempt, indignities, and insults, to which my deserted situ- 
ation continually exposed me.” .* 

Iam giwing long extracts from this letter, yet I cannot 
refrain from subjoining another, which depicts her feelings 
with respect to Newstead. 

“Permit me, madam, again to request your and Colone] 
Wildman’s acceptance of those acknowledgments which 
I cannot too often repeat, for your unexampled goodness to |} 
arude stranger. I know I ought not to have taken advan- 
tage of your extreme good nature so frequently as I have. 
I should have absented myself from your garden during the 
stay of the company at the Abbey, but, as I knew I must 
be gone long before they. would leave it, I could not deny 
myself the indulgence, as you so freely gave me your per- 
mission to continue my: walks; but now they are at anend. 
I have taken my last farewell of every dear and interest- 
ing spot, which I now never hope to see again, unless my 
disembodied spirit may be permitted to revisit them. Yet 
O! if Providence should enable me again to support myself 
with any degree of respectability, and you should grant 
me some little humble shed, with what joy shall I return and 
renew my delightful rambles. But dear as Newstead is to 
me, 1 will never again come under the same unhappy cir- 
cumstances as I have this last time—never without the 
means of at Jeast securing myself from contempt. How 
dear, how very dear Newstead is to me, how. unconquera- 
ble the infatuation that possesses me,.I am now going to 
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«Newsreap Abbey, 
Tuesday night, Sept. 20th, 1825. f 
“On retiring tomy bed chamber this evening I have 
opened your letter, and cannot lose a moment in express- 
ing to you the strong’ interest which it has excited both in 
Colonel: Wildman and myself, from the details of your pe- 
culiar situation, and the delicate, and, let me add, elegant 
language in which they are conveyed. I am anxious that 
my note should reach you previous to your departure from 
this neighborhood, and should be truly happy if, by any ar- 
rangement for your accommodation, I could’ prevent the 
necessity of your undertaking the journey. Colonel 
Wildman begs me to assure you that he will use his best 
exertion in the investigation of those matters which you 
have confided to him, and should you remain here at pre- 
sent, or return again after a short absence I trust we shall 
find means to become better acquainted, and to convince 
you of the interest I feel, and the real'satisfaction it would 
afford me to contribute in any way to your comfort and hap 
piness. I will only now add my thanks for the little pack- 
et which I received with your letter, and I must confess 
that the letter has so entirely engaged my attention, that 
I have not as yet had time for the attentive perusal of its 
companion. 
Believe me, dear madam,with sincere good wishes,yours 
truly, eee LOUISA WILDMAN.” 
Early the next morning a servant was despatched with 
the letter to the Weir Mill farm, but returned with the in- 
formation that the Little White Lady had set off, before 
his arrival, in company with the farmer’s wife, in @ cart for 
Nottingham, to take her place in the coach for London.— 
Mrs. Wildman ordered him to mount Horse instantly, fol- 
low with all speed, and deliver the letter into her hand be- 
fore the departure of the coach. a 

The bearer of good tidings.spared neither whip nor spur, 
and arrived at Nottingham on a gallop. On entering the 
town, a crowd obstructed him in the principal street. He 
checked his horse to niake his way through it quietly.— 
As the crowd opened to the right and left, he beheld a hu- 
man body lying on the pavement. It was the corpse of 
the Little White Lady! ’ 
It seems that on arriving in town and dismounting from 
the cart, the farmer’s wife had parted with her to go on an 
errand, and the White Lady continued on toward the 
coach-office. In crossing a street a cart came along dri- 
ven at arapid rate. The driver called out to her, but she 
was too deaf to hear his voice or the rattling of his cart. 





give a tod convincing proof. In offering to your accept- 
ance the worthless trifles that will accompany this, I hope, 
you will believe that I have no view to your amusement. | 
I dare not hope that the consideration of their being the, 
products of your own garden and most of them written 
there, in my little tablet, while sitting at the foot of my al- 
tar—I could not, I cannot resist the earnest desire of leav-; 
ing this memorial of the many happy hours I have there 
enjoyed. Qh! do not reject them, madam; suffer them to 
remain with you, and if you should deign to honor them 
‘with a perusal, when you read them repfess, if you can, 
the smile that I know will too naturally arise, when you 
recollect the appearance of the wretched being who has 
dared to devote her whole soul to the contemplation of such 
more than humanexcellence. Yet ridiculous as such, de- 
votion may appear to some, I must take deave to say, that 
if the sentiments which J have entertained for that exalt- 
ed being could be duly appreciated, I trust they would. be 
found to be of such a nature as is no dishonor even for him 
to have inspired.”’ * * ¥ * *. 


“T am now coming to take’ a last, last view of scenes 
too deeply impressed upon my memory ever to be effaced 
even by madness itself. O madam! may you never know, 
nor be able to conceive the agony I endure in tearing my- 
self from all that the world contains of dear and sacred to 
me: the only spot on eartl where I can ever hope for peace 
or comfort—May every blessing the world has to bestow 
attend you, or rather, may you long, long live in the enjoy- 
ment of the delights of your own paradise; in secret se- 
clusion from a world that has no real blessings to bestow: 
Now I go—but O might I dare to hope that when you are 
enjoying these blissful scenes, a thought of the unhappy 
wanderer might sometimes cross your mind, how soothing 
would such an idea be, if I dared to indulge it—could you 
see my heart at this moment, how needless would it be to 
assure you of the respectful gratitude, the affectionate es- 
teem, this heart must ever bear you both.”’ 

The effect of this letter upon the sensitive heart of Mrs. 
Wildman may- be more readily conceived than expres- 
sed. Her first impulse was to give a home to-this poor 
homeless being,and to fix her in the midst of those scenes 
which formed her earthly paradise. She communicated 
her wishes to Colonel Wildman, and they met with an im- 
mediate response in his generous bosom. It was settled on 
the spot, that an apartment should be fitted up for the Lit- 
tle White Lady in one of the new farm houses, and every 
arrangement made for her comfortable and permanent 
maintenance on the estate. With a woman’s prompt b3- 
nevolence, Mrs. Wildman, before she Jaid her ead upon 
her pillow, wrote the following latter to the destitute stran- 





In aninstant she was knocked down by the horse, the 
wheels passed over her body, and she died without a 
groan. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Anecpore or Ricuarp III.—In the town of Liecester, 
England, the house is still shown where’ Richard IIT 
passed the night defore the battle of Bosworth; and there 
is a story of him, still preserved in the corporation re- 
cords, which illustrates the caution and darkness of that 
prince’s character. It was his custom to carry, among 
the baggage of his camp, a ctiimbersome wooden bed, 
which he pretended was the only bed he could sleep in. 
Here he contrived a secret receptacle for. his treasure, 
which lay concealed under a weight of timber. After the 
fatal day on which Richard fell the Earl] of Richmond en- 
tered Leicester with his victorious troops; the friends of 
Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglected by eve- . 
ry pluderer, as useless lumber. The owner of the house 
afterwards discovering the hoard, became suddenly rich, 
without ahy visible cause. He bought lands, and at 
length arrived at the dignity of being mayor of Liecester. 
Many years afterwards, his widow, who had been left in 
great affluence, was murdered for her wealth by her ser- 
vant maid, who had been privy to the affair; and at the 
trial of this woman and her accomplices’ the whole trans- 
action came to light. 


* Kosciusko.—When, ori the death of the- Empress 
Catharine, Paul ascenced the Russian throne, he went, 
accompanied only’ by his two eldest sons, the Grand 
Dukes Alexander and Constantine, to the éastle in which 
state prisoners were confined, released Kosciusko, and in 
the following words did homage to his virtues:—I res- 
tore to you your sword, General, asking you to pledge 
your word never more to use it against’ the Russians.” 
Kosciusko is said tohave declined the sword, saying, “I 
need none, having now no mother-land;” but pledged his 
word asthe price of his liberty. The Czar then enquired 
whither thé released prisoner would got To which Kos- 
ciusko firmly replied. ‘To America, where I shall find 
brothers in arms, and glorious recollections.” Baltimore 
Gazette. . 

One of the old regime—for here as well as in France, 
we have now the old regime and the meurs de la Rev- 
olution—observing, that it was a great pity to overload 
the kingdom with Peers, by creating a majority in the 
House of Lords, a notorious whig replied, “Oh, but we 
shall select such peers as have wives whi are not likely 
o have children, and perpetuate the peerage.”~-‘‘Hem!”” 
said the tory,‘‘then their titles should be barren and bar- 
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renness.””—English paper. 
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. ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DIRGE OF NAPOLEON. 





His attendants wished his body to be conveyed to Europe; but on 
epening the will, it was found that he had left a request that it should be 
intered in the icland, and pointed out the spot where he wished his re- 


mains to rest, in a beautiful valley under the pendant branches of the||" 


combined shade of several flourishing weeping willows, near his favorite 
spring, and not far distant from the place of his resideyce.” 





Ye shall not lay this body where 
My star of majesty arose, 

And {littered inthe troubled air, 

Until it sunk beneath my foes: 

I would not that these bones should lie, 
Where every reckless passer-by . 

Will shout triumphant o’er my dust, 

Nor marked by pyramid or bust; 

Is this the one? Is this the one, 
Before whose nod the kingdoms bowed? 

Who saidyIll tread as clay the sun, 
And set my throne above the cloud? 


But ye my sepulchre shall pile, — 
Where waves eternally dre curl’d 
Around the black and towering isle :— 
Above a battle-wither’d world! 
For it unshaken and sublime 
Shall beetle o’er the stormy tide! 
Unhurt beneath the step of time 
Alone in solitary, pride!— 
A symbol of the fame of him 
Who made its majesty his urn; 
And whose high deeds, when stars are dim, 
Shall proudly and triumphant burn! 


Upon the Bourbon’s throne I trod, 
And wore the Gaul’s imperial crown, 
And saw beneath the frown of God 
His orb of glory settle down! 
Above the wide astonished world 
My march was like a comet, bold, 
And when her royal flags unfurl’d, 
My banner like.a storm unroll’d! 
Upon the Alp and Appenine 
I bade my serried thousands shine, 
And felt the Cwsar’s shining gem 
Wreathe in my mighty diadem, 
And saw my eaglerbearing band 
Upon their marble deserts stand! 
Above the Nile’s mysterious flood, 
I saw my victor eagle fly, 
Until in clouds of storm and blood .- 
I wrapt thre overhanging sky}! 
Before mine iron chariot, bow 
Egyptia’s swarthy host I bid, 
And stt my banners on the brow 
Of the eternal Pyramid! 


Upon the Spaniard’s marble towers, 
And inthe gray Alhambra’s hall, 
I poured the river of my power, 
. And saw those-marble tgwers fall !— 
* ‘Then over Moscow’s hundred spires 
* My king-subduing sabre reared— 
To see their wild and shafted fires 
Wreathe the vessel which I stear’d!— 
When at their touch my banner-spread, 
Shrank into cinders o’er my head, 
And soon my masts of empire came 
Within that sea of awful flame, 
And men beheld the wreck go down 
With sabre, robe, and royal crown! 


Then for a time the nations slept, 
While Ruin gazed upon the slain, 

And kings who by my chariot wept, 
Now gather’d up their crowns again! 


But with a thunder-sound of fear, 
Again I burst upon their ear; 
And like a red voleano hung 
’ Abaqve their monuments of fame, 

In vengeance and in wrath I flung 

My broad and withering sheets of flame 

Around the Russian crest; 

—And Albion’s sea-encircling wing, 

And Austria’s plume and haughty king, 
In robes of silver drest! 


- But He who in His awful ire 
Had lit the huge volcano’s flame, 
‘Now quegch’d again the crater’s fire, 
And on its brow of glory came! ° 





The chain—the rock—the gloomy sea, 
Are all that now remain to me. 


My .task is done! From out the deep 
Where living form hath never trod, 

I hear a voice which bids me sleep :-— 
It is the summons of a God, 

My task is done !—but never more 

While planets line Creation’s shore, 

And worlds of light and beauty roll 

In music round the central soul, 

Will men forget the sun that rose 

. With fiery front and blasting robe, 

‘To rouse them from their deep repose, 
And strew their corpses o’er the globe !— 

For, oh} if all the grief and blight 
Which I have scatter’d down on man, 

Since first my devastating flight 
From being’s sable shore, began,— 

Upon one canvass, broad and high, 
Could be by Painter's pencil hurkd, 

That canvass.hung unto'the sky, : 
Would withits margin sweep the world! =n. F. x. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE EVENING PARTY. 





BY AN AWKWARD MAN, 





I was never more ‘puzzled in all my life, than on a cer- 
tain occasion, when I,wrapped my mind up in a brown 
study for the purpose of determining hoW it happened 
that men who look so much alike should act so differently. 
My perplexity increased in exact ratio with the intensity 
of my thoughts. There, for instance, thought I, is Sam 
Workwell, whom I so much resemble in face and person, 
that a lady, who was engaged to him, once perpetrated a 
very Judicrous mistake in my presence, thinking that I 
was her sworn lover. Well, Sam is admitted to be about 
the most splendid specimen of gracefulness that the town 
affords. I have a couple of legs, but, hang me, if I can 
use them as he uses his. I have a very respectable pair 
of arms, but they areveverlastingly doing just what they 
dught not to be doing. I have atongue, but when I try to 
talk.prettily, it is certain to get down my throat.and choke 
me. Now, for anything I know,I have just as much brains 
and am just as well put together as Sam is, but there is 
still this essential difference between us, that whatever he 
does, is sure to be applauded, and whatever I do, is sure 
to be laughed at. 

I never was present at more than one party, and then 


i solemnly vowed.Iwould never attend another; and so long 


as I am blessed with my usual sanity, the vow shall re- 
main unviolated. I was a fool for suffering myself to be 
coaxed into the presence of a company of Jadies at that 
time; but I afm wiser now, and henceforth will be inacces- 
sible to bribes or eloquence. 

It has been about one year since I received an invitation 
toa small party, which was to assemble at Mr. Rokeby’s. 
I was quite. intimate with young Mr. Rokeby, but had 
never visited his father’s house, notwithstanding the su- 
perlative agreeableness which reputation accorded to his 
sister. The fact is—since I have commenced, I may as 
well tell the whole truth and acknowledge all—if there is 


‘jj any one thing on this earth more horrible ‘to me’ than all 


else, it is the presence of a beautiful girl. I have often 
heard it said, that there is a peculiar magic about a pretty 
face; and I have the very best reason in the world for be- 
lieving.it.. A-prétty face has a magical influence over 
me; but the magic is very far from being angelic in its 
character. Iam instantly seized with.cramps, which 
might at some seasons cause me jo be consigned to the 
gloomy apartments of a hospital. 

But to the party. Bill Rokeby told me I must go, and 


been laughed at. I, at length, reluctantly. assured him 
that I would be forthcoming at the proper season, and he 
left me. I could think of nothing but the party during the 
livelong day, and had many presentiments of coming evil. 
AsI am a prudent man, I set myself about preparing 
some remarks which I meant to make. To be sure of them, 
I wrote them down, and committed them to memory. 1 
prepared twelve questions, which I resolved to ask during 
the evening, feeling assured that if I could only once get 





a conversation started, my genius would be adequate to 
sustaining it with considerable adroitness. I wasto make 
my entrance at eight o’clock; and when the town-clock 
struck seven, I commenced the labors of the toilet. I 
put on the best that my wardrobe could afford, and with 
all the ingenuity and taste which has fallen to my lot. I 








was rigged from boot to collar in half an hour, and stood 
before the glass practising gestures, smiles, &c. I re- 


peated my questions, and bowed to the beautiful reflection 
in the glass before me, at least fifty times. I really be- 
came quite enamored of my own gracefalness; and in my 
ecstacies, jumped up, clapped my heels together, and—— 


shabby. 


I had no earthly excuse to offer, which would not have||’ 


aphelions—eccentric and elliptical orbits. 





————————————_————— 





——. 
tore my very best pantaloons, which the tailor had made 
too tight for the calm endurance of such capers. J forth. 
with put on my next best pair of inexpressibles, and was 
soon on my-way to Mr. Rokeby’s, indulging in the Most 
beatific visions about the effect which my questions ang 
graces would produce on the sensitive heart of Miss Cath. 
arine Rokeby. 

I arrived opposite the door, ascended the steps, and tried 
to peep in at the windows. I heard a tremendous buzzin 
of human voices, but could distinguish no one person, i 
stood.on the steps for ten minutes, feeling my shirt collar 
jerking up my coat, and making sundry preparations fora 
magnificent entrance into the scene, of which b hoped q 
greateal, but feared more. I had my hand on the knob 
for the purpose of ringing the bell, a dozen times, and ag 
often let it go. The night was cool, and I shivered, and 
at length concluded, to go to a neighboring coffee-house 
and fortify my courage with a generous brandy sling, 

Off I wheelee—drank the nerve-stiffener—and return. 
ed, feeling as brave as a lion. I was unaccustomed to 
stch strong potations, and the steam soon put .the 
whole machinery of my brain into rapid motion. My bo- 
dy reeled slightly, but my nerves’ were quite steady, ] 
pulted the wire, and was soon admitted. I laid down m 
cloak and hat in the hall, and—entered! The moment the 
glare of the apartment fell upon my eyes, my heart was 
terrified, and jumped up into my throat for safety, Ap 
electric thrill pervaded every nerve, and I scarcely knew 
whether my head or heelg were uppermost. ' Before I re. 
gained my senses, Bill Rokeby had hold of my arm, and 
wanted to lead me on. I besought him, as he loyed me, to 
suffer me to take a little fresh air—told him I was faint, 
and couldnt stand it—but my prayer was unavailing, and 
he commenced leading me about the apartment. I was 
completely reft of my common senses, and have but an in- 
distinct remembrance of what occurred. I was dizzy, and 
felt much as a charmed bird feels, as it flutters before the 
basilisk, seeing nothing but brightness and a thousand 
eyes. 

I was soon seated -in a corner of a room, and ventured 
in about five minutes, to glafice around upon the company 
in which I was so hopelessly fixed. ‘There were not more 
than twelve ladies present, and but four gentlemen, count- 
ing. myself among them, although I felt most acutely 

I pulled out my handkerchief—wiped off the per- 
spiration, which had been wrung from my forehead—blew 
my nose—clearee my throat—and, then—crossed my legs, 
and said nothing, simply because I could think of nothing 
tosay. There was a lady within two feet of me; she was 
very pretty, and I recognized in her the sister of Bill. I 
looked at her, and then scratched my head, in the vain 
hope of scratching out some one of the twelve questions; 
but. for my life, I could not thinkof any. At last, a hap- 
py thought struck me; and after sundry contortions, I fixed 
my eyes sternly on her feet, and said: 

‘It’s very ‘cool out this evening,” at the same time 
brushing the big drops of sweat from my brow. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, ‘*but it’s much pleasanter 
than those we have recently had.” 

As she spoke I caught her eye—that look utterly put to 
flight the only idea .I had marshalled. Oh! my horror! 
Miss Catherine was ‘kind, and made some remark about 
the company, which I did not understand. 

‘‘Madame—or M-Mi-Miss,” said I. _ 

‘Are you acquainted with Miss Tompkins, whom you 
see on the other side of the room, dressed in white?’ she 
interrogated. 

“No.” , ; 

‘How long have you resided in the city, Mr. Lockridge’ 
I have often heard William speak of you.” 

‘*Yes—that is to say, about a year.” 

The lady cast a ¢rucifying look at me, and I changed 
legs, crossing my right with my left. I wiped my mouth 
—bit my lips, and thouglit of a question. 

‘IT suppose you know we are to have the Halley comet 
as fl visiter to our solar systein, before long,” said I with 
great gravity. 

‘No, sir—I know but little about any comets but'those 
which visit our social system,” she replied, with a peculi- 
arity of tone I did ’nt understand at that moment. . I im- 
mediately began to show off my knowledge of astronomy, 
which is my favorite subjéct, notwithstanding Miss Roke- 
by had just informed me she knew nothing about it. 1 
swung back in my chair,as my imagination swung through 
the heavens, and expatiated on comets, perihelions, and 
I became quite 
enthusiastic on* my favorite topic. I absolutely got to 
making gestures. My chair was on its two hind feet, and 
I was reeling backwards, when I raised my arm up and 
swept it round my head, for the purpose of describing @ 
curvelinear line,:in illustration of a comet’s track, when 
I lost my balance—the chair slipped—and down I went 
sprawling. My back was on the carpet—my arms were 
extended, while my feet were kicking about in the air.— 
Miss Rokeby, afraid of getting kicked, jumped up, and ran 
over to the other side’ of the room; and Bill came to my 
relief. The’ company was still in a moment—thanks to 
their politeness, they had too much of that commodity to 


- 





laugh. I got up, picked up the chair, and was soon re 
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ed laugliter. My cheeks burned—my limbs trembled—my 


‘eonclusion that I could arrive at, was, that Fate was re- 








seated. [Bill sat beside me, and tried to turn my. attention 
from the accident, but that was impossible. Presently, I 
heard a lady tittering near me, and J felt like annihilatin 
her, Every face in the room locked strange, and 
could perceive that it was but the expression of ,guppress- 


mouth was parched—and I told Bill that I would gohome. 

He would not suffer me, but said it would only aggravate 
the effect of my misfortune, which was by no means ex- 
traordinary. -I concluded to stay, and brave whatever 
perils mycruel fate might have in store for me; at the same 
time, vowing, with all the sincerity of a saint, that it I 
ever regained my natural freedom, the ladies might go to 
the dogs, or elsewhere they chose, but they should nev- 
er again have my assistance. me 

I gathered calmness from my despair; and began to feel 
very indifferent as to what might occur. . About half an 
hour after my misfortune, a dance was proposed. Eachof 
the three other gentlemen had selected their partners, and 

Bill told me I must follow their example, as there was no 
getting on without eight. I solemnly protested agaiist 
it, but. to no purpose. He dragged me from my corner, 
and forced me into the middle af the room. Seeing that 
there was no chance of escaping the evil, I tendered my 
hand to Miss Rokeby, who rose and accepted it. The 
sounds of the piano soon broke over the apartment. . There 
we stood, eight of us, in the middle of the floor, and I 
shivering like a convicted penitent from head to feet. I 
felt like ginking to the earth—my knees were weak and 
tremulous—and my feet seemed too narrow to support the 
wretched looking superstructure which’ tottered above 
them. I pass by many blunders which I committed in 
the progress of the dance, to the sad annoyance of a whis- 
kered dandy, whose beard curled with rage as I interfered 
with the exhibition of some of his extra graces. I hap- 
pened to cast my eyes towards a mirror, as I was jumping 
about, and beheld a spectacle which shocked me. -My 
hair was disheveled—my face was red—and I looked alto- 
gether like a candifate for the lunatic asylum. I felt as 
man never felt befure—thought: of running away, but that 
was impossibie—and in the midst of my tortures I grew 
vexed and reckless, and stamped un impression of my boot. 
heel on Miss ‘Tomwpkins’s tender toes, who immediately 
ejaculated “Murder!” and sunk back intoa chair. That! 
clumsy step broke up the cotillion, and we resumed our 
seats—imy bosom glowing like the internal crater of Vesu- 
vius. 

Miss Rokeby seated herself, and I slunk into a chair 
beside her. I really think*I was shrunk up within one 
half my natural dimensions. We maintained a’ broken 
conversation for a considerable length of time; but the| 
thoughts of what I had already suffered, and the fear of 
coming evils, totally unfitted me to converse with either 
fluency or sense. My remarks were like my mind—wild 
and disordered. An inextinguishable anguish burned up 
from the very centre of my spirit, and my horrors were be- 
yond all description, terrible. I .strove to feel calm, but 
my heart leaped and battered against my ribs, and at every 
pulsation, sent streams of fire into the remotest parts of’ 
my system. My mouth was parched up, and as J rattled 
my tongue about it, it seemed like a live coal, and all ef- 
forts at salivation were utterly fruitless. My feelings 
raved like wild winds in my bosom, scattering everything 
like composure, and making a complete wreck of hope and | 
happiness. Such were my sensations, while seated beside. 
Miss Catherine, scarcely conscious of the presence of any 
thing save my own burning tortures. J talked; but what 
was said, it would be vain in me to endeavor to recall, or 
beyond the powers of my imagination to conceive. : 

Some of the company commenced promenading, and as 
I thouglit any change would be to my advantage, I asked 
Miss Catherine to walk. We arose, and paced the apart- 
ment. Although a burning sensation of heat pervaded 
every part of my frame, yet the arm which Catherine had 
hold of, shogk as if a yqung ague had taken up it its resi- 
dence in it. As we walked, my feelings underwent some 
mitigation, and I talked somewhat more vonnectedly than 
before. But I was very far from feeling comfortable.— 
I strove hard to recollect some of the twelve questions, 
which I had prepared and comnfitted to heart; but memory 
and everything else seemed to be swallowed up in the one 
all-engrossing whirlpool of my present fe¢lings. 

..Mrs. Rokeby entered the apartment, leading along a 
little child who could just waddle. I felt very much re- 
heved by the circumstance, as it would afford me a subject 
for some remarks. I tried to smile, and patted the child’s 
cheek; it looked in my face and pouted, and clung with a 
frightened aspect to the dress of its mother. The only 





solved to revenge herself fully on me during that evening, 
for all the sins I had ever committed, as I had vowed that 
she should never have another opportunity. Eyerything 
turned out differently from what I had antici pated—where 
had hoped for alleviation there was only greater poig- 
nancy for my prévailing misery. 

But I must talk, thought‘], and nothing but the child 
and my torture were presented to my mind. I ventured) 








at last to ask Miss Rokeby whether it were a sister or a 
brother? , 


’ 
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‘He is my youngest brother,” she answered with great 
naivette, rs , 

‘*How old is he?” 

“Sixteen months.” ; 

‘‘He looks very much like you,” said I. ' 

Miss Rokeby’s«*brow was clouded, and she said, she did 
not think the likeness very striking. ee . 

I again looked in the child’s face, and discovered why 
Miss Catherine disclaimed any resemblance to him—for he 
was the ugliest urchin I ever gazed on! ; : 

We were walking during this interesting conversation, 
and nearly every one in the room was likewise in motion. 
I caught Miss ‘Tompkins’s eye frowning on me, as she limp- 
ed along, which was far from being balm to my lacerated 
feelings. The child, who had already been the cause of 
two blunders on my part, brought a rattle, and some play- 
things, into the room with him, and was crawling about 
the floor, engaged in his play, altogether unmindful of what 
was transpiring around. Most lucklessly, as we walked 
by him, and while I was jerking my shirt collar, in an ag- 
gnizing effort to think of something to say, he rolled. his 
rattle before us. At the next step, I‘placed my foot upon 
it, and as it was round and hard, it rolled beneath me. I 
was tripped up, and fell .backwards the second time, at 
full length on the floor. As.I fell, I flung out both arms 
for salvation. With my right hand, I fixed a mortal grip 
on Miss Catberine’s white mu)] dress, and tore a strip, at 
least a foot long, from it.’’ With my left arm, I struck the 
younker on the side of the head, and over he went. Never 
did urchin bellow so lustily before. This second appeal 
was too much for the politeness of the company, and a uni- 
versal roar echoed over the apartment. I jumped up, and 
in my agony, rushed into the hall, seized my hat, opened 
the front door, and without touching a single step, landed 
on the pavement. I did not dare to look Behind me; but 
ran with all iny might, until I reached my room, and 
then bolted my door, sat down, and commenced a maledic- 
tion on ladies and parties, which was not ended before 
twelve o’clock:; T. HLS. 
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ORIGINAL PENCIL SKETCHES. 


SALMAGUNDI: 
OR PARAGRAPHS FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF BUCKEYE. : 


: I. 
“APOTHEGMS. 


There is an often quoted apothegm that “knowledge is 
power;” and another, that ‘wealth is power.” ow, 
neitheir of these is true. Knowledge is weak, when 
placed in the scale against determined ignorance—and 
wealth is impotent before honest and honorable poverty. 
Power alone is power!—this is the true apothegm. 

ce ; 
Il. 
BULWER. 

A certain author has asserted that Bulwer lacks moral 
courage. Be that as it may, he certainly is destitute of 
moral principle. Were he now to repent, and devote the 
remainder of his life, and his respectable talents, to the 
counteraction of the evil influences, of his writings, ‘he 
might, possibly, if time should be allowed him, inake a 
proper atonement for his errors. . 
I, 1 
SOCIETY. 


Every man who enjoys the benefits of society, is bound 
to contribute in some degree to. the well being of the 
whole. If he does not, he is an aggressor, and should be 
cast without the pale of its benefits. Much less is he en- 
titled to a share iri its enjoyments, who having. tasted its 
sweets hiinself, presents to others the cup of bitterness. 


Wie es 
THE GREAT WEST. 
'-Mrs. Sigourney has called the West “the neart of this 
great Republic.” This may be true enough, as the heart 
in some bodies, is supposed to lie at one side, The North 


American Magazine spoke a greater truth, when it said it 
is “the citadel of American freedom.” 


Vv. 


. A NEVER-CHANGING FASHION. 


There is one fashion, which, unlike most others, never 


changes. It is that of writing prefaces to books. A 
book .seldom makes its appearance in the world, without 
having from one to a dozen of its pages appropriated to a 
preface. All prefaces, however, have their objects.— 
First—to tell the reader that there is a great vacuum.in 
the literary world, which the book exactly fills; and, 
second, the advantages that are likely ‘to result to man- 
kind from the gcircylation of said book. ‘This latter is}; 
quite as necessary in some cases, as it was for the painter 
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to write underneath the picture of a horse he had painted, 
the words, ‘This is a Horse.”’ The fact would be quite 
as undiscoverable in the one cage as in the other. 


vie 

EPIGRAM. 
Yonder sleep the remains of old Timorny Karr: 
Death came to his portal, and’ gave_a loud rap; 
Tim jump’d up in anger, his rough forehead slapping, 
Cried “How dare you disturb my glorious napping?” 
“Oh,”? answered old Drybones, “Ill disturb again never, 
Come along with me, and you may nap on forever.” 


vil. 
THE CORAL INSECT. 


The formation of the. Polynessian Islands.is by some 
writers ascribed tothe workings of this little architect. 
This is‘rendered extremely probable from the fact, that 
the reefs of coral which surround many or all of these 
Islands, are known to be continually changing their form, 
and increasing in magnitude. And if these /slands have 
been thus formed, why may not also the continents? —and 
why should not this hypothesis lead to a new theory of 
the creation’ 


vill. . 
‘ ANAXAGORAS. 

The foundations of.modern. philosophy are frequently 
the substrata of the various theories of the ancients. 
Thus, as long ago as four hundred years B. C., Anaxago- 
rus inculcated: the fundamental truth, that Minp is the 
cause of all order in the creation, and that_while all things 
else are compounded, this alone is unmixed. 


- 
Ix. 
PHILOSQPHY IN BLACK. 


*Antuony Witurams Amo took the degree of Doctor in 
Philosophy at the University of Wirtemburg, and was 
distinguished for his learning. He was a native of Guinea! 

° ga 
° RIGHT AND POWER. 

Mankind are apt to confound the terms right and power, 
as meaning one and the same thing. ‘The one implies 
reason and justice—the other, mere physical force. The 
former must be founded in equality—the latfer may have 
its foundation in violence. 

XI. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Oh, it is sad to think how Time-goes by, 
With giant march—and weeks, and inonthg, and years, 
_ In quick succession pass, and leave us still 
No nearer to the port of Peace—our barque 
No safer sheltered from the tempest-iils, 
That blow from every point upon the Sea 
Of Life. . * 4 


xIl. 
TASTE FOR READING.» 


There is nothing that I would more strongly recom- 
mend to young people, of both sexes, than to acquire a 
taste for reading. At home or abroad, it is a comfort in 
prosperity, and a solace in adversity. * Whether a man 
continue to live by his own family circle and fireside, or 
roam abroad in foreign lands, he his at all times a few 
idle moments to spend. It has been remarked by an in- 
telligent traveler—I think tire indefatigible Ledyard—thag 
it was chiefly owing to the taste he had acquired for read- 
ing, when young, that he was enabled to withstand the 
many temptations to vice and folly that beset the path of 
the traveler. It enabled him to spend a leisure hour with 
pleasure and profit, when he would, otherwise, perhaps 
from mere ennui, have sought the company of revelers, 
to escape from the burden of himself. 


XIII. 
A MAXIM: IMPROVED. 


It is somewhere said as a maxim, that the poor man is 
not always poor. ‘This seems almost a paradox—but I 
would render it more paradoxical still, and say, that a poor 
man ‘is almost always rich. He is not rich in gold and 
silver, and the things of this world,-but rich in that which 
should be prized above them all—content. 


XIV. 
EDUCATION. . 


The manual labor system of education must eventually 
receive the support of the American people. A good phys- 
ical education is the best part of the education of the son 
or daughter of an American. The dyspeptic student of 
the old school, and one who has receivad » good physical 
education, may be.compared to two plants—one of which 
has been growing, in the shade, and the othet exposed to 
the invigorating and genia] rays of the sun. 











XV. 
CONUN DRUM. 


Why is 2 woman who weeps in secret like a private arm- 
ed vegsel? Because she goes a private fearing, (privateer- 
ing) 


. 


xvi. 
GREENLAND AND ICELAND.. * 


These two remarkable countries would seém.to be very 
perly named. Greenland is oné of the most dreary 
aobibomel parts of the creation; and Iceland, though in a 
cold climate, abounds with volcanoes, sulphur, geysers, 
and subterraneous fires. 


XVII. 
CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM. 

These are relative terms. What is considered barbar- 
ous by one, is by another thought the height of refinement. 
One man eats rattle-snakés and horse-flesh, and isa ruth- 
less barbarian—another eats eels, and bullocks, and oys- 
ters, and is a ‘christian: 

Belmont, Ohio. 
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HALL’S MAGAZINE. 


Westerns Monrnty Macazine. No. xxxt. July 1835. 


Cincinnati: | 
Taylor and Tracey. 


Phe July number of the Western Monthly, has been got out 
rather late; but will not be the less welcome, we presume, on 
that account. From it we learn that, the specified number of 
tales, essays, and poems, not having been received, the time.of 
awarding the premiums is extended to the first day of Septem- 
ber next.—The contents of the present ‘number of the Maga- 
zine are: Advantage of literature to the politician; Boling- 
broke on exile; Excerpts, number two; Starizas; The first 
volution of ancient Rome; La Rouge;- To readers; Critical 
notices; Meteorological observations. 

The interest which the writer of this notice has felt in wes- 
tern literature, and in thy suecess of the Western Monthly 
Magazine since its removal to this city, hag induced him tore- 
fer to the work monthly as the numbers have come to hand. 
His notices of it have been prompted altogether by a desire to 
make its merits known, and to aid in ‘extending its circulation. 
Whetever there has been room for commendation, -it has been 
bestowed freely; and censure has been passed upon the work 
but seldom, and then only upon its most glaring defects—The 
writer was well aware of the prejudice existing here, a year or 
two ago, against western literary periodicals; and was willing 
and anxious to do what he could for the Magazine, till that pre- 
judice should be worn away. He therefore frequently defend- 
ed it from what he considered unmerited abuse, talked of it in 
terms of commendation, wrote of it in-the same terms, and 
occasionally wrote for it, This he continued, until several un- 
gentlémanly allusions to the Mirror appeared, in the Magazine, 
from the pen of its captious editdr, some of whose-abortions in 
the book manufacture had been noticed in the former work in 
other than laudatory terms. The writer did not choose to no- 
tice these allusions, in the spirit in which they were put forth, 
and therefore made no reference to them. His cémmendation 
of the Magazine, however, of course diminished, though he 
said nothing against the work.—Recently, two or three refer- 
ences have been mdde to it, by the writer’s associates; and one 


of these, which appeared in’ the thirty-third number of the ||. 


Mirror, has been assumed by the editor of the Magazine, in the 
number of his work now before us, as cause for nearly five 
pages of what he no doubt considers genuine wit and cutting 
sarcasm, aimed at the conductors of this paper. It certainly is 
very full of spleen and bitterness, and may be very severe; 
but so far as the writer of this is concerned, it has had no other 
effect than to make him regret, that he has been instrumental 
in extending the. circulation of a periodical, which is conduct- 
ed by a man who hesitates not to make it the vehicle of gross 
falsehood and low scurrility. Happily, however, it is a princi- 
ple in well regulated society, that ‘an acknowledged. gentle- 
man is never bound to reply to the scurrilous abuse of & notori- 
ous and proverbial blackguard.’ There are, moreover, other 
considerations which should restrain us from “answering the 
fool according to his folly.” We cannot lower the dignity of 
our paper, nor insult the good sense and delicacy of our readers, 
by condescending to bandy words with one who stands so low, 


as does. James Hall in this coommunity,—where his self-sufficién- ||. 


cy, his destitution of disinterested feelings, his disregard of the 
usages of genteel society, and his utter ignorance of good 
manners, have lofig been subjects of general remark. 

Several of the papers in the July number of the Western 
Monthly, are beautifully written; and two or three of them 


poaseas more than the usual interest of the artieles which appear 


in this magazine. 


improvement in the work, and hope that it will soon acquire 
sufficient strength and manliness to go alone. But at present 


we fear there would be danger in our leaving it to take care of 


manuscript which he holds in his left hand—countenance, satur- 


We are glad oceasionally to perceive an||_ 
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aside its baby clothes, and: caggwalk well enough without hav- 
ing hold of our fingers. G. 





SALMAGUNDI. 
SALMAGUNDr; on THE Waim-wHaMs aND opintons ‘or Launcrtot Lana- 
STAFF, kSQ. AND OTHERS. Jn two vols. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1835. ; 
. These are the two first volumes of the uniform edition of 
Paulding’s works, which the Harpers of New-York are getting 
up. They are very handsomely printed, on good paper and 
with a type which is very legible. Panlding has written some 
very good books, which will bear republishing as well as al- 
most any other American works. John Bull in America, and 
The Dutchman’s Fireside, are especially worthy of a second 
reading. 
We have read Salmagundi ohce more, and that is more than 
we can say of many books. We love to réad a book now, 
which was a favorite with us in the days ofsour boyhood. A 
perusal under such circumstances awakens two trains of asso- 
ciates, and both highly pleasing. Well, we have re-read Sal- 
magundi, and again have laughed over the whim-whams of the 
Cockloft family—again have we fancied Wizard in the ball-. 
room or theatre—and again we have grieved for the’ world’s 
loss in the demise of Aunt Charity, who died for curiosity and 
a Frenchman. 
Of ‘the literary merits of Salmagundi, it is scazecly necessa- 
ry to speak; as every body knows. it was written by Irving, 
Paulding and Verplanck, whose names are amongst the great- 
est of the times. We hope the enterprising publishers may 





and reproduce. many works which delighted our fathers, but 
with which present readers dp not form intimate acquaintance. 
For sale by J. Drake, Main street. : Ss. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1835. 


MERIDIES ATTIC#..... No. III. 


Scene.—The Attic—Sreee solus, in a corner, surrounded by 
books, manuscripts, cobwebs, jugs and old shoes,—eyes fixed on a 








ine—his lips quiver, and he soliloquizes— 
Sreere.—Immortality—glory—snarés which Fame sets ‘to 
catch fools. Your novelist after all is but a sorry sort of cob- 
ler» He takes a fore quarter from-this calf, and a hind quarter 
from that one—vamps them together with an eye to his ends— 
and when the job’s done, the public places a foot upon it— 
He addresses his work‘to the understanding of men, so does 
the cobler. He thinks his last the best, so does the cobler.— 
His object is a snug footing, so is the cobler’s. People .tread 
his soul out, thus they treat the coblers.+ [ll think no more 
about it—throw my last—my all—away, and wax wiser.— 
Flings the mianuscript down, looks up and discovers Quotem. 
Quorem.—Good morning friend Steele, what's that you were 
muttering % 
Sreece.—Thunder! 
Qvorem.—I judged so, froni the sulphurous smell. 
Srreve.—The Devil-has just vanished with a load of copy; 
and left the brimstone odor. 
Quorem.—‘ Evanishing amid the storm’ like Burns’ of pemmaars 
What’s the news? 
Sreere.—lIf you love me, recall that question. 
QUOTEM. —Why? 2 
. SreeLe.—It is one of twowhich I neverask. 
+ somnoagmotind so scrupulous against mouthing it? , 
Sreece.—It’s vulgar—and I never knew a person answer it. 
Quorem—Well, what’s the other question, ‘o’er which’ you 
close the portals of your mouth? 
Sreete.—lIt is not for the masculine gender. Bebe comes 
Crabbe, that youth who, like his namesake, has a ‘sour name 
and a sweet face.’ 
Crasse.—Brother Steele you look blue,—you’ve lost yout 
temper. 
Sreere.—I, as my name indicates, am a blade of good tem- 
per. As I belong to a looking-glass establishment, it is very 
possible I may. reflect a little; but I havé not been blue since 
'Swammerdam left. 
Crazse.—In good spirits, all the time,;eh! Poor Swam.—I 
hope he may keep his spirits up as he did before he left,.as long 
as his American cast of legs will support him. 
Quorem.— Whither flingeth Swammerdam, his ‘observation 
with extensive view ? 
Srezire.—He means to beat Barny O’Reirdon in the art of 
navigation, and scan the beauties of Fingal. 
Crasse.—Fayal; you should have said. 
Sreere—Thank you, for correcting my topography—It’s 
your business, 
Crapse.—See that the next slip which issues from your 





ee ee 
it, notwithstanding its editor lustily protests that it has thrown 


have encouragement to procéed in their laudable undertaking, 


jj) in Israel. 





——— a 
Sree.e.~Hang yout technicalities.— 

CrAsse.—lI will suspend them if it please you. 
Quvorem.—Was either of* you at the Mount Pleasant cold 
watér celebration on the fourth ? 

Crassm—No—we have too sharp tastes, to go op a wild- 
goose chase after cold water—we get enough of the liquid’ 
hereabouts. 
_Sreene. —Those Mount Pleasant folks thes the deil. ‘They 
invited Doctor Dtake out there to deliver an address; and he, 
in company with twenty others, proceeded in due sgason, and 
found enough ‘halls deserted’ to supply Tom. Moore - with 
similies for the next score of years. He delivered his address, 
however, to-the Cincinnatians there assembled. 
Quorem.—<And how did it go down? 

Sreete.—If you mean the cold water, it must have been 





strangling; but the address, I was told, went down likea 


bumper of Champagne at the beginning of a feast. 
profound, practical and replete with good things. 
Crazse.—How does the Doctor contrive to make so much 
out of his subjects? 

Quvotem.—By dissecting them properly. 

Sreete.—It’s a mystery’ to me how a man can. do things 
handsomely all the time. Iam inthe habit, you know Quo- 
tem, of saying good things—but, yet, my head, like a certain 
person’s money-jug, has more “—e than yellow-jackets in 
it. 


It was 


Crasse.—And the insects are stingless, as well as few. 

’ Sreere.—How cruel you would be, * you were not utterly 
absurd. . 

Quvorem.—Friend Crabbe, what’s the meaning of that lingo 
which you stick over the reports of conversations in the 
Mirror? 

* Crasse.—-Steele is translator to the establishment. He gays 
Meridies Attic, means merry days in the attic, which I sus- 
pect to be correct. 

Quotem.—Have you read Tag’s pilgrimage? 

Crazpe.—I looked into it merely. The author i8 a Field 
which wants cultivation. ; 

Sreete.—Wants weeding, first. He wasa ninny in playing 
fag to Childe Harold. He isasorry mimic of all that is rep- 
rehensible in Byron in his saddest phases. Yet Field has 
talent; and if his mind and heart were properly balanced, I 
should look for a growth of something besides tares, weeds 
-and sickly plants. The poem contains many good things. 
Quvorem.—Did you see Claytén’s ascension on the fourth? 
Crasbe.—Yes—he went off in splendid style. There wasa 
countryman standing hard by me, as the balloon moved heaven- 
wards; who had studied astronomy beneath the eyebrow of a 
dairy maid, or the new-moon’s crescent. He very gravely ask- 
ed me if the earth would look like another planet to Clayton. 
f told him it would undoubtedly look bright to him, if he went 
to sleep and dreamed of fire as it was quite likely he would do. 
Qvorem.—I expect Clayton will be the Cook of the erial re- 
gions, and.circumnavigate the globe yet. 

SreeLe.—Very probable. He told me the other day, that he 
had the project of a machine floating about in his brain, with 
which he thought he should be able to take a bird?s eye view 
of Captain Symmes’ Hollow. 

CRABBE. ~<Munchausen will soon be a mere circumstance to 
what will be done. I don’t despair of making the tour of the 
moon yet, before I die. 

Qvorem.—How savage the major was the other day on Per- 
kins, 

+, Sreere.—It is well that Perkins was on the other side of the 
Alleghanies when the major pulled the trigger, or it would 
have been death to him andcomplete*annihilation. If P. 
had been here at the time, he would have been knocked into 4 
cocked hat, and you could’nt have found a piece of him large 
enough to bury! 

Crasse.—The gallant major is .aghorough workman. How 
he demolished Charley’s vanity bump, with that fifty-six of his! 
And then when he got among the queue, how he brandished his 
sword, and ripped and tore~-not a particle of that queue, has ev- 
er been heard of since, ribbon, hair, nor tail. 

Quorem:—-It’s shocking, I don’t see how people | can’ be s0 
cruel. The major ‘should keep in good humor—passion 
doesn’t become him. 

Sreeve.—Not at all. There is nota more gentlemanly, man 
in the city than he ordinarily is; and if he would treat things 
with silent contempt, instead of suffering them to wound his’ 
sensitiveness, he would get along muth better. 

Enter—the apparition of a pistol through the window, and. 
exeunt omnes, as fast as their legs can carry them, down the ladder. 





Cuter Justice Marsgatt.—Truly, a good man hath fallen 
The venerable John Marshall, chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States, departed this life on the 
sixth instant, at Philadelphia, where he had been confined to 
his bed forsome weeks. The news reached this city on Sun- 
| day last, and created a great sensation. Tous, there was noth- 











itself; we shall therefore continue our monthly supervision of 











tongue, bea proof free from typogtaphical-errors. 


ing unexpected, nothing melancholy, in the . annunciation of 
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the chief justice’s death. It was meet that one’ so full of 
years and honors—so widely beloved and universally respect- 
ed—should be gathered to the fold of the Good Shepherd, and 
released from his toilaand troubles. Epochs preduce men as 
great as John Marshall, but only centuries men as good. _ Itis 
indeed but seldom the lot of a human being, who has lived to 
such an advanced age, and passed so many of his years in 
public life, to die so universally esteemed by all religious sects 
and all political parties. The fame of chief justice Marshiall 
is perpetual. His memory is grounded-in the hearts of his 
countrymen; and the recollection of. his many, virtues, and his 
Jong-continued services, will hot soon be obliterated., Lf any 





«sunk torest : 
With all his country’s honors bless’d,” 


the truly good and wisely great individual, whose recent death 
is here recorded, is that man. If the spirits of the good re- 
cognise Hereafter those whom they knew upon earth, there will 
be rejoicing through all Heaven when Washington and Mar- 


From a brief biographical sketch in the Baltimore Ameri- 
ean,.we cull the following particulars:—John Marshall was 
born in Farquier county, Virginja, on the 24th of September, 
1755: He was the eldest child of colonel Thomas Marshall, a 
planter of small fortune, who had fifteen children. He re- 
ceived a fine English education, and became early in life a 
good Latin scholar. He commenced the study,of law at the 
age of eighteen, Inthe summer of 1775, he was appointed 
first lieutenant ina company of militiamen enyolled for actual 
service, and was soon afterwards engaged with this company 
in the battle of the Great Bridge, where the British troops un- 





der Lord Dunmore were repulsed with great gallantry. In 76 
he was transferred as first lieutenant to the eleventh Virginia 
regiment in the continental establishment. In '77 he was 
promoted to the rank of captain. He was in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. In °80 lie return- 
ed home and resumed the study of law; and in the autumn of 
that"year obtained a license to practice. He then rejoined the 
army, with which he continued another year. He was distin- 
guished in the service, for hisactivity and courage. 

Soon after hecommenced practising at the bar, he rose ‘to 
eisinence. Inthe spring of +82 he was elected a member of 
the staté legislature, and in the autumn of the same year of 
the executive council. The*following January, he married a 
lady of the name of Ambler. | In °84 he resigned his seat in 
council, in order to,return to the bar; and was immediately | 
elected to the legislature from Farquier county.. He was 
elected every year, from various counties, till °91, wher he Te- 
tired, continuing howevef to mingle actively if the political 
contests of the day. In °95 he was invited by. president 
Washington to accept the office of Attorney general of the 
United States,—but declined. Subsequently, he was offered 
the appointment of Minister to France—but declined. In °96 
heswas appointed by president Adams one of three com- 
missioners to be sent to France’ instead of ope minister. The 
crisis was.alarming, and froma sénse of public duty he accept- 
ed the appointment, though reluctantly. He returned to the 
United States in °98. 4 

In 1799, at the earnest solicitation of General Washington, 


_ who invited him toMount Vernon for the purpose of discuss- 


ing the subject, Mr. Marshall became a candidate for Congress 
and was elected. The distinguished part he played in the 
memorable session of 1799--1800 is well known. In 1800, 
without the slightest personal communication, he was nomina¢ 
ted by the ptesident, Secretary of War, and immediately 
afterwards Secretary of State. Chief Justice Ellsworth dying 
about this time, Mr. Marshall was made on the 31st of Janua- 
ry, 1801, chief justice of the United States; which post,—one 
of the most elevated and important known ‘in the history of 
governments,—he has occupied for thirty-four years, discharg- 
ing its arduous and responsible functions with the highest 
credit to himself-and the greatest benefit to his country. +« He 
had reached his eightieth summer, and biography can ‘furnish 
the lives of few men, if any, who have had a longer, loftierand 
purer career. . 





Heman Lapp.—It will bé recollected, that about six years 
ago, an individual of gentlemanly address and appearance, 
brought letters of. introduction from. Boston to some of the 
most respectable gentlemen in this city. This individuals 
name, we believe, was Hentan Ladd. He professed to be from 
Boston, where he said he had left a wife with whom he did net 
choose to live, and two or-three children for whom he cherish- 
ed a warm parental affection. He remained here a couple of 
years, working at the printing business, and conducting him- 
self, for aught we ever heard, with strict propriety. We have 
understood, however, that he-was not a very agreeable assvuci- 
ate,—being suspicious, and having something mysterious in’ 


his history, which he was sometimes in the habit of hinting at, 


but never revealed. He was probably twenty-eight or thirty 
years old, was a person of tolerable education and respectable 
talents, and occasionally wrote for the city papers. We recol- 


lect having once seen his album, which contained a number of 


Well written pieces of verse, of his own composition; these 
were mostly of a personal nature, and crowded with apostro- 
phes to his, family, allusions which we‘could-not understand, 
and complaints of domestic unhappiness. 

Mr. Ladd left the city, we think, about four years since; and 
we subsequently understodd that he had established himself as 
publisher of a newspaper, somewhere in Indiana. We had 
never heard of him from that ttme, when last week we met with 
the following paragraph in the Indiana Gazette :—“We learn 


that Mr. Ladd, the editor and publisher of the Indianian, at |} 


Corydon, Harrison county; Indiana, on Tuesday. the 25th ult? 
attempted to kill his wife. After stabbing her several times 
she fell; and supposing her death immediate and certain," he 
stabbed himself, the dirk passing through his heart. After he 
had fallen, he discoveretl his wife still alive, and endeavoring 
to rise, he ade another pass at her‘with the dirk, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘I believe I shall die first? The blow was warded off 
by throwing up her arm, which received a severe wound. He 
survived but a few moments; and his wife, from the last ac- 


counts, was still alive, though few hopes of her recovery were 
entertained,” : ' : 





CaTERPILLARS.—This. troublesome insect is committing its 
ravages the ‘present season, to a very great extent. Fruit trees, 
ornamental.trees, shrubbery, and grape vines, are all suffering. 
The principal mischief, so far as we have observed, is done by 
the small white catterpillar, who congregate in myriads, and 


bid defiance to all the old prescriptions for their extermination’ 


—sueh as tar, fish oil, and fire——We observe that the following 
method of destroying this plague, ig in use at the Hast. A 








hole is bored in the fruit or shade tree, (with a one or two inch 
augur, according to the size of the tree,) to its heart; this is 
filled with sulphur, and then plugged up very tight, to prevent 
the sap from oozing out. This done, it is said that in two or 
three days there carfnot a caterpillar be found on the.tree. It 
is worthy of trial; and its virtues should be immediately test- 
ed.—Another method is recommended by’ the-Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture: it is this. Leta hole be bored in the trunk 
of a tree, as far in as the heart, ina direction sloping down- 
wards, about a foot from the ground. Into this hole, pour a 
little inurcury; then close up the hole as in the previous case, 
and put a little tar about the peg, to prevent the rain or dew 
from entering and injuring the tree. This method, it is said, 
has been repeatedly tried, and was never known to fail. ‘The 
caterpillars leave thé tree in a few days. 





Tue Scunrrors, &c.—A writer over the signature of M.in 
Tuesday’s Gazette, has honored.a: paragraph which appeared 

















in the’Mirror two weeks since, with his especial notice. From 
the manner of the communication in the Gazette, an individu- 
al unacquainted with the fact, would be quite likely: to sup- 
|pose the’ reprehended article of the Mirror the work of its 
\editors. . This is not so. 
Martin’s bust, was sent to us for. publication from a very re- 
spectable and responsible source; and whenever we receive 
such communications, we publish them, whether we agree 
opinion with their.writer or otherwise. 

We have taken frequent occasion to notice Powers, Beard 
and Martin, and always in terms of commendation,” because 
we thought they deserved it; but we have never instituted 
comparisons among them, nor between them and others; .nor 
do we intend so todo, All three of these*gentlemen have opr 
cordial wishes for their success; and we have yet to believe, 
althouglt the Gazette correspondent, in the fulness of his phi- 
lanthropy would instruct us, that’to encourage genius with 
kindly words js the surest means of extinguishing it. 


in 





CorresPonpEeNnTs.—The author of the “Dirge of Napoleon,” 
is right welcome to our ¢olumns. He has the real spirit of 
song within him; and its occasional outburstings cannot fail 
.to add interest to the pages of any periodical. . 

- We owe an apology to “An Ex-Schoolmaster.” His ac- 
count of theeducation meeting at Mount Healthy, was handed 
to the‘compositor with ¢he other matter for this day’s Mirror; 
but was mislaid, and not found tall tod late for. insertion in the 
present number. It shall certainly appear in our next. 

“D. W. T.” shall hear from ys soon. 

The poetical piece received from Louisville, is good philoso- 
phy and very good sense; but itcan hardly be called poetry.— 
Were there no other objections, such rhymes as “shine.” and 
“ sublime,” would exclude dt from our columns. We have no 


doubt the author could write handsome and very excellent 
prose. ieee 





New Booxs.—Among the new books received by Mr. Drake, 
are Commodore Porter’s interesting “ Letters from Constanti- 
nople and its Environs,” “Salmagundi,” “The Student,” 
¢ Bulwer’s last,” and the twenty-fifth number of the “ Boy’s 
and Girl’s Library.” “The latter work contains “Tales of 

















the American Revolution.” Some of the above books shall 
be noticed in our next. 


The communication noticing Mr, | 
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“Norra American2’—The North American Review, number 
eighty-eight, for-July, has been published. It contains re- 
views of—A tour on the prairies; The American Almanac; 
'Memoirg of Canova; Machiavelli; Life and character of Wil- 
liam Roscoe; Mrs. Butler’s Journal; Dunlap’s history of the 
arts; Slavery; Audubon’s biography of birds; Webster's 
speeehes—The Boston papers states that no change has taken 
place in the editorship of this work.’ Owing to the ill health 
of Mr, Everett, hé has not assumed the supervision of it as was 
announced séme months ago. 





Marterra, Onto.—The establishment of the “Marietta Ga- 
zette” is offered for sale, its present able and industrious con- 
ductor, ‘Mr. P. Lapham, being about to retire from the -busi- 
ness. We should think Marietta a fine Tocation for a worthy 
member of the craft. It is a flourishing town, situated on the 
Ohio river; is the seat of justice of a fime county ; and con- 
tains, we believe, the only printing establishment in the con- 
‘gressional district composed of the counties of Washington, 
Monroe, Meigs, Athens, Gallia, and Lawrence.. 


Terms made 
known on application to Mr. Lapham, Marietta. ithe 





TRANSCRIPT OF News.—Moore is-engaged in writing the life 
of Petrarch; Lockhart, a life of Walter Scott; Washington 


Irving, it is said, of Mahomet; and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
a life of Burns. 


They have strawberries in New Haven, Conn. says the Her- 
ald. of that place, some of which are four inches in circumfer- 


ence, of the Methuen variety, raised in the garden of Judge 
Darling. 








The stock of every rail road in the country is about par. 

Prinee Puckler Muskaw has been residing for some time at 
Algiers, and is said to have made a tour in thé interior of the 
region of Mount Atlas, which will be the subject of a volume 
from which, says a Paris paper, interesting information and 
descriptions are expected. 

Young Kean, the acter, has suddenly acquired a great repu- 
tation in England. Ata dinner recently: given to him in his 
native town he made thé following grateful acknowledgment 
towards this country :— ° 

“The indulgence usually extended to novices was denied to 
me. I was not permitted to cherish the hope that time and 
study could ever correct in'me the faults.of youth and inexpe- 
rience. The very resemblance I bore to my late father, was 
condemnetl in mesas being ‘strange and unnatural.” Sick at 
heart I left my home and sought the shores of America. To 
its generous inhabitants am.I indebted for the first ray of suc- 
cess that illumined my clouded course.” . 

The miscellaneous writings, “literary critical, and judicial,” 
of the Hon. Joseph Story, are about being published in Boston. 

From the late returns, it appears that.the number of curates 
in England is 5,282, whose average salary amounts to only £80 
per annum. j : 

It is stated that there are journeymen in Birmingham, in the 
manufacture of edge tools, who are at the present time able to 
earn by working ten hoursaday, £5 a week! 

The bar are peculiarly privileged in Spain. They are ex- 
empted from debt, and in case any one of them is condemned 
to capital punishment, he is allowed to die by the same mode 
of punishment as would be inflicted upon a nobleman. ° 

A rich Russian has lately placed in the Bank of St. Peters- 
burgh the sum of 100,000 roubles, to be given, with the inter- 
est accumulating on it, in the year 1839, to the author’of the 
best history of the Emperor Alexander. 

Fifteen girls in one of the mills at the Alkion village, 
Smithfield, under the charge of Mr. George Burton, made on 
an average, recently, $5,86 per week. On 46 looms they wove 
10,946 yards of 46 inch sheetings, 3 yards to the pound, 56 picks 
tothe inch. — - 

Mr. Francis C. Treadwell, of New-York, is now using, with 
entire success, anthracite coal, instead of wood, in his exten- 
sive bakery. The editor of the New-York Gazette saw twelve 
ovens heating with coal. Mr. Treadwell saves 50 per cent in 
the cost of fuel, and $1000 a year in the cartage and rent of 
wood yard. 

An enterprising New-Englander, near Fall river, purchased 
twenty years since, 115 acres of land in Louisville, Ky. for 
$675, and for which he is now offered $273,000. 

The total number of white inhabitants above the age of 21 
in the county of Tuscarawas, is 3446, making an increase of 
votes in that county, since the year 1832, of 1115. ° 

The Moral Reformer is out against night caps. It quotes 
high authority to show thut wearing them is injdrious to health, 
causing head-aches, eruptions, plethora, lethargy, insanigy, &c. 

The silver medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Paris, 
has been conferred on Lieut. Burns, the English traveler in 
Bokhara. 


To restore tainted meat or fish, put a few pieces of chareoal, 

















intd a pot in which it is to be boiled. 
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Souruernisms.—The following is from the pen of B..B. 
Thatcher, Esq. correspondéxt of the N. Y. Commercial} 
Advertiser: 

Heap, is a most prolific word in the Carolinas and Geor-, 
gia, among the cébmmon people, and with children at léast, 
‘tin the best regular families,’’ who will catch such things | 
of course as they will catch the, - “How do you like 
Mr, Smith?” I'usked. ‘Oh! like him a hedp”—will be 
the answer, if affirmative, in five cases out of six. It is 
— mous also with a majority, or a great mary as ‘‘we 
should have plenty of peaches, but a heap of "em were 
killed by the frost.” It is synonymous even with very; os] 
heard him preach a heap often.” ‘Ob! I’m Jazy, a heap, 
and perhaps, ‘“‘my tooth aches a heap.” It often corres- 
ponds with the Downingsville sighi—*‘a terrible sight,” or 
“like all nature.” Mighty, smart and powerful, are the 
most common words-corresponding to the yankee proper, 
terrible; and dreadful. ‘The Yankees speak of ‘a smart? 
man,” and of a “chance” (opportunity) to do a thing; the 

‘Southerners speak of having hada “smart chance ‘of 
rain.” . CE 

They say, ‘a spell of rain” in parts of New-England— 
meaning the same thing. ‘A right smart chance” is still 
better. Right, answers to our propef, too, as ‘‘a proper 
smart man”—a Yankeeism, though not unijversal, Or 
perhaps it will be a‘powerful chance. ‘What’s the news 
up your way!” said’ I toa Cracker (a countryman) in the 
woods one day.’ «Oh! nothing right good,” He replied, 
‘nor nothing powerful bad.” ‘These are bad roads,” 
said I. *Middling bad—tolerable bad,” he. resumed. 
These are Southern; we say middling good, and toler- 
able good—not bad. Very I frequently hear synonymous 
with “very much,” which I never heard before—t‘here is a 
handsome looking heuse.”” “Very so.’ It answers rather 
to our quite, which I never heard once in the interior of 
these States. , 

Truck is.a great word in some parts and is used for eve- 
ry thing like coin. A physician goes to town to buy his 
truck, and a planter has got in histruck before the rain. 
We use stuff sometimes in the same manner, pretty much. 
‘All sorts” is a prevalent idium of low life—a stage-dri- 
verism, but very common with the ‘more informed. A 
man that would be called a curious fellow Dawn East, 
perhaps, or a slitk fellow more probably, would be-called 
‘all sorts of a fellow’? here, in- the country. But it is 
otherwise applied, as the corresponding words are:—all | 
sorts of a horse, or a road, is the same. The epithet | 
meaning the opposite, in this dictionery,&s applied to char- 
acter is (rifling, which is very foreible. We mean bya 
trifling fellow, merely a trivial fellow, a do-nothing good 
natured enough sorc of @’man; they mean a decidedly good- 
for nothing and not trust-worthy character. Down East- 
ers say: “‘small potatoes,” or ‘‘a poor shote.” -A man 
sof no account”’ is the same thing here. Yankees say ‘‘a 
devilish fine fellow;’’ not so here; that word is excessively 
rank (as it ought to be) and is used alone to mean what it 
should. ; 





a 





. Mert Navication.—Dr. Locke has invented and 
made for Mr. Clayton, a quadrant, by means of wlhrich he 
can ascertain his velocity in the high reg:ons cf the air.—, 
‘The instrument plumbs itself by a weight, and has three 
pairof fixed sights. ‘I'he first pair range perpendicularly, 
the second to 40 degs. from a perpendicular; and the third; 
to 634 degs. These three lines, projected from the bal- 
Joon, will strike the earth at points including two distan- 
ces, each equal to its altitude, which is known by the ba- 
rometer. An object noticed in advance of the balloon, 
will first come in range of the line of 634 degs. from the 
perpendicular; next in that of 45 degs. and lastly in that 
of the perpendicular, The. instrument may then be re- 
versed and the same object notiéed as it apparently pas- 
ses off in the rear at 45 degs., and at 634. Tlie, time of 
these observations being noticed by the watch, the-veloci- 
ty over a distance equal to 4 altitudes, is at once obtained 
without any calculation.” This is more simple and exact 
than the reckoning by casting the log at sea, ; 

Dr. L. has also prepared for him a phosphorie lamp, with- 
out fire, by which this instrument can be.read in the night. 
Our enterprising wronaut thus furnished with the barome- 
ter, watch, compass,. chart, quadrant, motometer, and 
lamp, will be enabled by his reckoning to know what part 
of the-country he may at any time be traversing; and may 
be trusted on his trackless journey with less anxiety than 
we previously suffered on his acceunt: He deserves évery 
contribution in our’ power to his success and safety. —Cin- 
cinnali Republican. . 





The New-York Journal of Commerce publishes a sketch 
of a recent debate in the British house of Commons on an 
addréss to the king, moved by Mr. Buxton with a view to 
the more effectual abolition of the slave, trade, which is 
stili carried on extensively, notwithstanding treaties ex- 
isting among various powers to co-operate for its suppres- 
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Ist.of: Junuary 1829, and the 30th of June 1830, a period 
of eighteen months, upwards of one’ hundred thougand 
slaves were introduced from Africa into the single port of 
Rig Janeiro. Some of the treaties on the subject, Mr. 
Buxton stated, have been shamefully violated. There 
were four points, he said, to which it was necessary to at- 
tend in the formration of a perfect treaty for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade; Istly, the trade.ought to be declar- 
ed.to be piracy; 2dly, the mygual right of search ought 
to be. established; Srdly, that right-ought to extend 
along the coast of Africa where the slave trade ex- 


should be subject to capture and condemnation, though 
having no slaves on ‘board. Im all the treaties hitherto 
a up gne or the other of thege points has beén omit- 
ted. 





Boru Hanps Furt.—On Tuesday afternoon, the peo- 
ple in north Third’street aboye Callowhill, were alarmed 
by the approach of a large horse coming down the street 
at a furious rate, with the remnant of a sulky pendant’ 
to his heels, swinging to the right and left, and threaten- 
ing destruetion to every thing in their way. Near Callow- 
hill street,.a drayman named Michael ———, in the em- 
ployment-of Messrs. Koons & Co. rushed out, seized the 
horse by the reins, and succeeded in checking ‘his speed. 
While Michael was holding on to his troublesome custo- 
mer, who seemed willing to take another heat, an alarm 
was given that dnother horse, startled at the noise and 
speed of the arrested animal, was coming down in a simi- 
lar style. The street was accordingly cleared of al] ex- 
cepting Micheal and-his prisoner, whom he held by the left 
hand ahd down came the other horse, rejoicing in a clear 
coast and‘a well girted saddle; but just as he’reached his 
predecessor, Michael stretched forth his right hand, seiz- 
ed the second Bucephalus by his‘curb rein, and brought 
him to a dead stand, after.a few. coyisir jumps and ¢urvet- 
tings. In this situation, the worthy drayman, fortified 
with a prize’on each side, looked not unlike the Constitu- 
tion, after its battlé with the Cyane and Levant.—Pail. U. 
S. Gazette. 





Lonoevity or THE Vine.—T he vine lasts to a consid- 
erable age; it spreads also to a large extent.or when sup- 
ported rises to a great height. Although it bears at three 
or four years plentifully, it issaid by Miller that vine- 
yards improve ia quality till fifty years old. Pliny men- 
tions a vine. which had’ attained the age of six hundred 
years. In France and Italy there are entire vineyards 
gtill in existence, and in full bearing, which were in the 


same condition at least three centuries ago; and have so 


continued ever since. The slender steems of ordinary 
vines, when they have attained a considerable age, are re- 
markably tough and-cempact; and the timber of the very 
old ones jn foreign countries, which is occasionally of size 
enough for being sawn into planks, and being made into 
fiirmiture and utensils, is almost indistructible., Strabo 
mentions an old-vine which two men could’ not embrace. 
A single vine plant, which was trained against a row of 
houses at Northallerton, covered, in 1792, oné hundred and 
thirty-seven square yards. It wasthen about a hundred 
years old, and it increased in size afterwards; but it is 
now dead. In 1795, the principal stem of ‘this vine was 
about fifteen-inches in-diameter. : 





A microscope is now exhibiting in Philadelphia, that 
pfojects images upon a disc of 240 square, fget, and mag- 
nifies 2,400,640 times. The great merit and peculiarity 
of this-niicroscope consists in the application of artificial, 
instead of solar light, whieh has been necessary hitherto. 
The light used for this instrument. is derived*from the ap- 
plication of a flame of oxygen and hydrogen gas, united 
upon lime, and is the most intense light capable of being 
produced, and by which a world of wonders is presented 
to our view. A single drop of water is magnified into an 
ocean, and teems with monsters of the most grotesque ani 
frightful shapes and dimensions, The point of the finest 
needle looks like the end of a club, while the sting of ‘a 
bee slopes off into imperceptibility. The interstices of 
the finest lace appear wide enongh for the body of a man 
to pass through them; the threads themselves are like ca- 
bles. The softest: down of the thistle ‘appears stiff and 
thick as the quills of a porcupine.—Liynchpurg (Va.) De- 
mocrat, 7 : 





Tue Unirep STATES TEACHING LESSONS TO EvroPr.— 
What were thought the dreams of vissionaries, respecting 
the rapid march of our country, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion and improvement, are beginning already to be realiz- 
ed, Our prison systems have. been visited by special 
commissioners from European governments, who have 
thought them worthy of adoption in preference to their 
own antiquated and imperfect institutions. And we now 
learn bythe Harrisburg Chronicle, that European rail; 
road companies have sent agents to America to examine 
our modes of constructing these youtes, and that they have 
reported in favor of ‘the boldness of design and solidity 





sion, and notwithstanding the severe laws made against it 
by individual states. Mr. Buxton stated that between the 


of éxecution” of those of Pennsylvania over ‘all others.— 


—— 


ists; 4thly, vessels being equipped for the slave trade }j 


Our-infant republic is already beginning to teach Jess 

the old world—the cliild lesteaclig » a, 
thought herself too wise and experienced to learn. The 
are the results of the expansion of mind, produced by free 
laws and a free press and the general diffusion of educa 
tion.— Poulson, A 





“The fashionable world has been on the ui viv 
count of a dashing.elopement and Gretna iene nin 
The lady is Miss M. A. Grant, daughter to general a 
Colquhon Grant, and has 200,000 dollars in her own right 
‘The happy swain is grandson and namesake to the famous 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, son of Tom Sheridan, and 


The lady is 21, and the gentleman three years older, §; 

C. Gtant went from Lundon to Poole as a candidate fora 
seat in parliament for that borough—in his absence the lo. 
vers eloped. No pursuit was made, because no one knew 
of the affair save three ladies of rank who arranged the’ 
matter, an on dit are t6 be prosecuted, for conspiracy. — 
he opinion is, however, that Sir C. Grant will pardon the 


best of the joke is, he not only lost his daughter, by goi 
to Poole, but when at Poole Jost his election.~-Kertad 
paper. . ‘ : 





Pompet.—Professor Zalin, a Prussian savant, who has 
been for some time superintending the excavations at 
Pompeii, has, recently made a very vaiuable discovery 
In a house of humble apearance there have been found 
some beautiful frescoes, among which were a figure of 
Endymion and one of Narcissis: This house has been 
newly disinteged, and is situated in the Strada di Mercu- 
rio, fronting that of Meleager. It likewise contained a 
little treasure in coins, medals, and other valuables. A- 
meng them Were twenty-nine gold medals of the time of 
the early Emperors, and fourteen silver vases of large di- 
mensions and exquisite workmanship. There were also 
several cups with handles,.and ornamented with figures in 
relief, representing cupids, centaurs, and various attri- 
butes of the worship of Bacchus.—Nal. Gazette. 


s 





reign, Mahomet Ali, séme representing him to be a short- 
sighted despot, whose pretended civilizing schemes are 


found statesman and the regenerator of his country.— 
Whatever may be tue truth on-this point, he is unquestion- 
ably @ man of rare energy and strength of character;—a 
worthy rival of Sultan Mahmoud, who excites so much 
admiration in Commodore Potter. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that the two greatést livitg monarchs should be 
Mahomedans,-for the kings of Europe are weaklings or do- 
tards, compared with these oriental autocrats. 





Curious Coincipence.—Four young gentlemen were 
yesterday accidentally thrown into each other’s company 
at a respectable,hotel in this city, and upon comparing 
notes found they each weighed, upon an average, 250, or 
1000 Ibs. between them, and the age of each was only a- 
bout 25; they all game from ‘distant places—one from 8. 
America—-another from this state—a third from the South 


}|—and a fourth from Germany. ‘Two of them were first 


rate musicians in their vocal powers: and all of them re- 
markable.for- their estimable temper and companionable 
qualities: —NV. Y. Star. 





German Banprrr1.—The Journals of Saxony announce 
that a band of 96 robbers, who had been confined in the 
prisons of Oschetz, have lately been brought to trial, when 
four of them were condemned to be-broken on the ‘wheel, 
two to be beheaded by the sword, nineteen to hard labor 
for different periods, from one to nineteen years, and thir- 
ty-four fo imprisonment for several weeks. _ Among. them 
were twenty-nine women and girls, very few ‘of whom 
wefe subjectedto any of the severer punishments. The 
rest were acquitted. ' 





A way To MAKE CaLicors wash weLu.—Infuse three 
gills of salt in four quarts of boiling water, and put the 
calico in while hot,-and leave ‘it till cold. And in this 
way, the colors are rendered permanent, and will not fade 
by subsequent washing., So says a lady who has frequent- 
ly. made the experiment herself.— Western Christian Advo- 
cale. ; ' 





More Quizzine From Prince Epwarv.—The story of 
avaluable diamond having been found in Prince Edward 
county, in this state is, we learn, alla hoaz. The state- 
ment was first published in the Richmond Enquirer, and 


in the newspapers, 





Cuartes‘Kean.—A dinner was lately given to this 


since, at which a number of the elite attended. - 











brother to the hon. Mrs. Norton, the beautiful poetress,+, | 


pair of lovers—thus making a virtue of necessity. The : 


‘Travelers in Egypt differ in their opinions of its Sove- ' 


shallow and ostentatious; others regarding him as a pro-— 


furnished by a correspondent. It is now taking its rounds 


rising actor in his native place, Worcester, a short time’ 
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